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“BICBRATURB, SO. 


“SONG OF THE DESERTED MAID. 


Mine is a mournful song, 

It is, indeed, a sad, a dying strain, 
Ne’er to be heard again; 

lt'is my last, and must to thee belong. 


Could’st thou behold me now— 

My wasted form, sunk cheek, and faded eye ; 
Surely thy heart would sigh, 

And bitter tears thy penitence avow. 


For thou bast caus’d my death ; 

‘Thy cruel wrongs, in young life's early bloom 
Have brought me to the tomb ; 

And yet I bless thee with wy last faint breath. 


Ere thou these lines shalt see, 

‘he band that trac’d them will be cold as clay : 
The heart that own’d thy sway 

Will, ere that hour, have ceas’d to beat for thee. 


And thou, in other yeats, 

When age, and care, and sorrow visit thee, 
Wilt thou not think of me ? 

Wilt thou not then bedew my grave with tears: 


Wilt thou not think of me, 

Unce young and bewutiful; whose life, though bi) 
Was one sad scene of grief, 

Unuttered grief—broug lit on by thee? 

Mas! I might have bloom’d 

A tender mother, an endearing wife : 

But to those joys of life, 

Lo live a stranger L was ever doom’d 


For never could my heart 

Turn to another love; my hopes were lost, 
My youthful prospects cross‘d, 

And one wish only left—with life to part. 


Che time at leogth is come; 

\ithout a struggle | resign my breath ; 
Gladly I hail thee, death : 

Gladly 1 hasten to the yawning tomb. 


And thou, who could’st forget 
Thy early vows, believe me, | forgive 
‘That only fault. O live, 
Sometimes to think of Emma with regré : ” 
. ee 


ANNING; FROM DE VERE 


SECOND NOTICE. 


MK. ¢ 


Lhe following sentences put into the mouth of Wentworth ina con- | 


versation afier a most iuteresting visit to the abode of Lord Boling- 

broke, when in exile, cannot fail to be perused with deep attention. 
** Vet, generosity, so far trom militating against wisdom, even in 

politics, may be made one of the most poweriul, as it surely is one | 


if the most delightful means of governing a state, even through | 


party.’ ‘] rejoice to hear this from you,’ replied De. Vere; ‘you 
who have so much experience, and cannot therefore, like us visiona- 
y people, be led away by mere theory.’ ‘L am not one of those,’ 
returned Wentworth, ‘ who think that all government consists in 
that statesmen, to be such, must always be calculating, 
never Candid, never magnanimous. On 


mystery ; 


ilways spreading nets, 


the contrary | see nu reason Why the high qualities that elevate pri-| 


vate life, should not equally govern public conduct; nay, I am con- 
vinced that even with a view to mere self-interest, it were better so. 
Iu fact, a character for honesty and generosity will do the statesman 
more good than all the cunning and colduess inthe world.” * 
‘Thank God, there are in Britain no Bastiles, no banishments a 
ses lerres; and the sovereign himself often. looks wistfully to his op- 
position, asa prote ction against his administration. 5 
‘* Eloquence is sometimes commanding, always dazzling,’ said 
Wentworth, warming towards a gift with which he was himself so 
eminent'y endowed. ‘] donot undervalue it,’ returned De Vere; 
but after all that has been said of the insincerity of statesmen and 
the venalits of senates, | am notsuch a stranger to the character of 
my countrymen, as not to have seen that for eloquence to have 
weight it must be set off Ly honesty, and that an eloquent rogue is 
but an eloquent rogue after all” Wentworth smiled, but De Vere 
wenuton: 
haraclcr 18s, upon the whole, what bears the English statesman 
at least, that character without rhetoric will beat rhetoric 
without character.’ ‘Latleast honour. you for this,’ said Went- 
worth; yvetlam far from thinking that the independent votes which 
really make the statesman proud, are net to be found among those 
who follow a particular connexion, or aye only to be found where 
perhaps yo u only look for them—among the members for counties 
\s we are in the Pyrenees, and not in the, atmosphere of Westmin- 
ster, 19 you f way say it, that there 13 net only as much party-spirit, 


through ; 


| advisable. 


‘Yes, with but little experience, | have vet made out that} 


but as much prostration among the greatest country gentlemen | as 
the closest boroughs. I question if the country gentleman be not 
| the greater slave of thetwo. The only difference is in the masters. 
| For the county member crouches as much to his elector, yields his 
| opinion, votes against his conscience as often, if not oftener, than 
| the little burgess who follows the patron of his choice: only in the 
| one case, the independent, as he is called, has a thousand lords; in 
the other, but one. In proof of this, look at the county member, 
| shaking for his seat towards the end of a parliament, and ask what 
| is become of the pride and self-consequence that marked the begin- 
|ning of it?’ ‘1 fear this is but too true,’ observed De Vere, ‘but it 
interferes not with what I have said on the value of character.’ 
‘On the contrary,’ replied Wentworth, ‘it confirms it; and I so en- 
| tirely agree with you, that ambitious as | am supposed to be, the 
/summit of my ambition is to rule through that character. This only 





| can gratify the best pride of a statesman, and for this, if I inistake | 


| not, the state is preparing ‘tself. 
| rity to throw off, and of corruptions to cure; there may even bea) 
great crisis, and things may be worse before they &re better. The 
re Clevelands and even the C ‘lavtons may gain the upper hand; but de- 
| pead upon it, the time will come, nay, perhaps is not far off, when a 
; first minister may find that his character will be as firm a support as 
his ability ; when sincerity of heartand openness of manver may 
| do as much for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as his figures; and 


| when a Secretary of State who promotes Engtish interests, without | strong. 


‘Tuere may yet be years of impu- | 


| 
| 


earlier times, but in so far, only more to be respected), had made its 
inhabitants a new people, while the ministers of those days still go. 
verned that people as they would have governed the old. The long 
reach of mind, the genius, and the daring of Wentworth, had disco. 
vered this ; it was seconded by his heart, and in that heart he had 
fondly conceived the character of a patriot minister. It must be 
owned, that in this he went before the age; but we owe it to him, 
that with all the usual cries of faction which have been raised 
against succeeding ministers, the characters of public men have 
been wholly changed ; and that for many years we have been go- 
verned with a purity, a disregard to self, and a sincere attention to 
the public weal, which, while they make high-minded ambition still 
more honourable, would, half a century ago, have been theught 
leone. “- * * 

“The appointment of Mr. Wentworth to the ministry gave an en 
tire uew face to the political world. High matters were in agitation 
fraught with nothing less than a nation’s weal; and perhaps there 
could not be a prouder point of pre-eminence than that on which 
Mr. Wentworth stood. 

“It is the observation of D’Alembert, that high office is like a py- 
ramid; only two sorts of animals reach the top—reptiles and eagles. 
Mr. Wentworth was at least no reptile. He had scarcely ever served 
in subordinate office ; be had always disdained whatis called a pat- 
ron, aud from his entry into parliament, he burst forth ten thousand 
To the present height aud summit of bis fortune, he had 


| being too tenderly alive to every brawl of the Continent, will govern | advanced, impelled by all the motives which could really. make am- 


with more facility than all the Machiavels we have ever heard of.’ 


bition virtue; a sincere love of country ; a perfect disinteresiedness, 


| De Vere pressed bis friend heartily by the hand at this speech, and | and a’yost inetlabteeontempt for all mean arts in the acquisition, ot 


pleased hiinself? with tne hope that it might be prophetic. 


here,’ cried Wentworth, putting his hand to his breast; ‘I see it in | alone 


| vision, though I may not live to know it in reality. The spread of 
knowledge and wealth must have its natural effect; the King will 


; realize Temple’ s picture of the man of his people: and ministers, as | well as of his sovereign. 
No- | | called the people; but that which is really so, the majority ot all 


you often wish, will govern for the people, not for themselves.’ 


*i teci | power. 


| 


He bad advanced. trom his persutial qivatitits und abilities 
; he represented no great families; and was the organ of no 
anomajous vligarchy that sought to controul the king. At the same 
time, he had advanced through the favour of the nation at large, as 
By this, we do not mean what is vulgarly 


thing could be more consonant to all the best hopes of De Vere; and | ‘ranks, forming a happy amalgamation of the numerous parties which 


his patriotism was delighted to find that a man, though a minister, had hitherto divided aud afllicted the state. 
might be patriotic; nor was the impression weakened, when Went- | maxims of government had long been felt; 


| worth proceeded to say, that if ever he returned to power, it would be | 


‘The necessity for new 
and those who agreed 
in nothing else agreed in this, that a sincere regeneration was abso- 


his pride to rally round him the best spirits of the country, without | ‘lutely wanting to save the country from the progress of a corruption 


| regard to the old arts of governing. 
| he, ‘and new to things, and not hackneyed in the trammels which 
| Lord Oldcastle knows are ruining him, and yet has not the firmness 
|to break through.’ * * * 

| ‘* The specious eloquence of Lord Oldcastle could not conceal the 
danger to his power, occasioned by his timid and vacillating policy. 


' He had employed the means to strengthen it which had usually been | 


| resorted to by most of his predecessors; he had addressed himself 
to the great families, made the crown raiu influence, and endeavour- 
| ed to. buy off the most active of his opponents, by oflering them any 
| Share they pleased of what alone he supposed them to aim at— 
| place. But he knew not the men he had to deal with, nor from the 
| school in which he had been bred did he know that ambition might 
be a patriotic and generous, as well as a personal and self-interested 
passion. 
ing after power than the mere love of it. In particular, he knew , 
uot the real character of Wentworth, when he went even so far as 
to offer to vacate the government, and to form a new one upon terms 
of sincere equality. Wentworth replied, that his object betug a to- | 
| tal change of measures, he could hardly expect it without @ a change | 
of men. That to do all for individuals and nothing for the country, 





‘They must be young,’ said which was extending to its vitals. Mr. 
unite all suffrages, inthe hope which was now entertained, that he 


Wentworth thus seemed to 


was destined to the accomplishment of this happy work. Proud 
and enviable situation! the holder of which is the real darling ui 
history, before whom Cesar and Alexander sink to nothing. * * * 
De Vere found the new minister, within a few hours after being 
closeted with majesty “ different from what most would have expect 
ed, cousidering his new-born greatness: for though he had an exci 
ted air, it was rather serious and determined, thau elevated or joy 
ous. Ile had been pleased with his rece ption by the king, and he 


(had a mountain of letiers before him, all containing congratulations 


He knew not that there might be other motives for aspir- | 


| 


aud professions, some of them, howe ever, ac conipauied by conditions 
Which did not please hin. valle 

** 1 feel (said he) Lknow not what sort of alarm, at the difficu! 
ties that present themselves to a man who ts determined to rest upon 
his principles, rather than upon management for success..——* And 
yet, my friend,’ returned Wentworth, with earnestuess, ‘1 am mysel! 
| almost appalled at what [ have undertaken; for whatever people 
may think, or write, of the selfishness of ambition, what | feel at 
this moment tells me it is a very dilicrent thing.’ * L believe you, 

said De Vere, observing Wentworth seriously moved. And. you 


would only bolster up a sinking cause; that that power was most) are one of the verv few men,’ said Wentworth, ‘ whom 7 would be- 


secure which was founded upon public opinion, and that minister 


lieve, when they told me that they believed me on such a subject.— 


most a friend to his king, who carried with asa the support of his | for how many flatterers would say the same, and yet feel sure that | 


country. Wentworth held that the public were 
and their representatives. with all their defeets, ‘henedt representa- 
lives, Whose reason, fairly appealed to, would fairly decide; but 
kept in the dark, and misled by false pretences, there would be no 


| end to the efforts, to say nothing of the mean arts necessary to influ- 


ence their support. He added, indeed, thatif Lord Oidcastle would 


acknowledge and act upon these principles, he would have no ob- | suage, and combinations to disarm. 
but he owned that, from their very different ; weigh us down by the very acis which they intend should support us. 


jection to act with him; 


an honest public; sought for power solely lor my own purposes. . 


said De Vere. 


nage; what parties to please; what jars to recoucile, 


they undertake a nation’s welfare: 


‘They can only be 
of the common he rd who would think so. at least if the y knew you, 

‘And yet,’ said Wentworth, * how few but those who 
have themselves boruc the burden, know what they encounter, when 
what difficuliies there are to ma 
spirits to as- 
Even our friends sometimes 


opinions upon the science of government, he had little hope of that) What mischiefs did the Tory government ‘of Queen Anne experience 


cordiality of union which alone would make a treaty between them 
Lord Oldcastle received this answer with aiarm, mixed 
with something like contempt. He said to his confidents, that Mi 
Wentworth was a warm-headed visionary, with no more kuowledg¢ 
thanachild in the art of goveruing, aud totally ignorant of the 
character of his countrymen, who had too litle virtue themselves to 
be so elevated in.the scale of political existence ; that public opinion 


| ! 


from the Tories themselves ! 


‘ 


while in seeming securiiy.’ 
eo 

which he allowed was but too well founded. 
worth, * What, in the way of self-interest, 


” Even envy lurks among these friends 
sud, sooner or later, like a serpent among flowers, stings us to deatl 
De Vere felt tiis from his own eapert 
nce, and was much moved with the earnestness of the complaiut 

‘If it isso,’ said Went 
can compeusate, to a mi 


iister, the total sacrifice of his ease, his health, and private mined 


was a good thing, couid you come at it; but that privat te views, .pas- | to the we lfare of acou rivy which can only be thus. sec nn ar *? 


sion, and faction, forever preveuted it from being really known, and | honour, and real love of that country will notdo it, re 
‘] know not what will. 
supposed to covet, never will.’ ‘How truly 


he therefore knew no where else to look for it, except in the majori- 

ties of the two houses of parliament. It was clear, that statesmen | 
who so widely differed, could never come together. The treaty end 
ed; and meanwhile the administration had been so constantly chan- 
ging, andin a c isis which required the utmost wisdom, there had 
been so little Stability, that the soveroign himself, who hag, the most 
truly British heart in all bis dominions, felt and delerred,to the more , 
liberal policy of Wentwortir,, In trugh, England: self was changed, 

- | though, so insensioly, that | 
it. ‘The amazing s spread of. mprevement of al! kiads, in knowledge, 


jin wealth, in real independeace (different. from. the turbulence af 


said W entwor th. 


thought that we watc! 
ers laugh: 


| 


lied De Vere 
cmoluments Ms eu mimsters are 
have you answered! 
‘And yet it is for these emoluments, these 


ounters,’ that we are supposed to covet the dangers, the strifes, and 


Certainly the 
‘rascal 


urmoils of our struggling lives. For these, and these only, it is 
while others sleep; that we are anxious while 
that we bend under responsibility, while others trip 


lightly and che arily on, their way.’ Here the conversation paused, 


ackneyectpoliticians. bad: not discovered | for Wentworth seemed still occupied with his reflections: nor would 


| De Vere int errupt him, for be was really struck with this unexpect 


‘d ebullition in man so ardent, Wentworth therefore went on:—~ 


v 


7or 
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This malignant, this scandalous injustice,’ said he, startles me still 
more, now that | have achieved, from motives (as to you I can say it) 
the most opposite of all this, what the black and disappointed spirits 
of the land will be let loose upon me to assail with calumny. May 
{ not then feel alarmed, and exclaim with him who knew every part 
of our nature so well— 


‘QO! hard condition! twin born with greatness, 
Subjected to the breath of every fool, \ 

W hose sense no more can feel bat his own wringing ! 
What infinite heart’s-ease must kings neglect, 

That private men enjoy !’ . 


‘Come,’ said De Vere, ‘ this is not the way I had expected that 
¢he minister of a nation’s wishes would have received bis appoint- 
ment; and did-l not feel that it is the mere ctoudof a moment, | 
should tremble for what is so like despondency.’ * No!’ returned 
Wentworth, » [ will not despond, with the support of such men as 
yourself, and the reward which no one can take from me—a sense 
of that honour aud love of country which you mentioned just now. 
‘This is. in fact, the only real encouragement of true ambition, For 
while eur power is assailed, our motives misrepresented, our charac- 
ters blackened, and our very persons sometimes hated, and all, while 
toiling for the public good, what treasure in the shape of gold, what 
real reward can make up for it, save only honour.’ & 

‘In winding up this finely-drawn character, Mr. Ward specifies se- 
veral acts of the minister, which prove that his entire sincerity when 
in office was as firm as his principles before he attained it. Honesty, 
straight-forwardness, an ancompromising patriotism, purity in deal- 
ing with all around him at home, and conduct altogether British in 
his foreign policy, are the prominent distinctions of his mode of go- 
verning. Thus approved by his king, supported by the independeat, 
among the upper ranks, and almost idolised by the people, we have 
a picture of a statesman at the summit of power, which we cov fi- 
dently look to see immediately realised in the person of the Right 
Honourable George Canning as Premier of England. 


A SUBALTERN IN AMERICA. 
Cuap. ly. 


The reader may be informed here, once for all, that General Ross's 
army, like all other armies in the immediate presence of an enemy, 
drew up in close columas of battalions, every morning an hour be- 
fore dawn. In this position we remained, on the morning of the 22d, 
(ill daylight had fully broken, when, instead of filing off towards the 
road, and prosecuting our journey, we were permitted to quit oar 
ranks and return to our lairs. Ignorant of any reasonable cause for 


this measure, and anxious, as British troops ever are, to press on, | 


we betook ourselves to our respective resting-places a little out of ha- 
mour; but we soon acquired philosophy enough to believe that all 
must be for the best, aud comforted ourselves with the expectation 
that the much desired advance, though delayed for some purpese or 
another, could not but take place beiore long. Nor were we disap- 
pointed. 

We had just time enough allowed to ascertain that Nottingham 
consisted of four streets, running at right angles through one another, 
and that it presented every appearance of having been abandoned 
by its inhabitants only a few moments previous to the arrival of our 
army, when the well-known bugle call summoned us to our ranks, 
and in five minutes after we were in marching order. The same dis- 
positions which had covered our advance on the previous day, were 
again made. The flankers swept the woos and fields, whilst the 
leading files marched cautiously along the high-road + but it fell not 
to our lot to occupy one or other of these important posts. We form- 
ed part to-day of the columns, and like wile comrades moved on; 
ready, indeed, to. act. should an opportunity be aflorded, but less 
sanguine thau we should have been, had the office of protecting the 
movement been intrusted to ws. 


The country through which we travelled presented fewer traces of | ner was dressed and eaten; and here, upon a few trusses of hay, | 


cultivation than any which we had hitherto traversed. The road, in- 
deed, diverging from the river, struck inwards, so as to cut off an 
angle formed by its course; and, as every body knows, it is entirely 
upon the banks of its navigable streams that America can, even now 
be said to be inhabited. A few fields there doubtless were, with a 
house or two here and there, throughout the whole line of march ; 
but after leaving Nottingham decidedly behind, they were rare in- 
deed. One mighty forest was before us and around us, which, if it 
served no other purpose, at all events sereened us from the rays of 
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horsemen! The men, indeed, were like other British soldiers ; they 
were artillery drivets, and they were commanded by an officer of 
artillery ; but the horses were. for the most part, indifferent enough 
whilst the appointments of the troopers proved, in many instances, 
a source of merriment, not only to us but to themselves. It was not 
always that saddles could be found for the horses; and when such 
were totally wanting, recourse was had to blankets, doubled repeat- 
edly, and strapped on the animals backs. On other occasions, the 
absence of a bridle was compensated by a halter ; very many of the 
men made stirrups for themselves out of pieces of rope, anda few 
rode barebacked. Nor were their weapons more uniform or more 
graceful than their horse equipage. _A few only carried their own 
sabres ; the rest were supplied with the cutlasses which belonged to 
the seamen who dragged the guns. Yet this irregular and wretched- 
ly equipped cavalry proved repeatedly of the most essential service 
to the expedition. 

It was one o'clock, when the neat houses; and pretty gardens of 
Marlborough, presented themselves to our view. {| know not wheth- 
er the scene would strike me now, as it struck me then, were [ again 
to visit it; but at that moment [ imagined that [ had never looked 
upon a landscape more pleasing, or more beautiful. The gentle 
green hills which on either hand inclosed the village, tufted here and 
there with magnificent trees, the village itself, straggling and wide, 
each cottage being far apart from its neighbours, and each ornamen- 
ted with flower-beds, and shrubberies; these, with a lovely stream 
that wound through the valley, formed, as far as my memory may 
be trusted, one of the most exquisite panoramas, on which it has ever 
been my good fortune to gaze. Though no lover of the American 
character and nation then, (whatever may be the case now,) I could 
not behold this peaceful scene without experiencing sincere regret 
that it should suffer profanation from the presence of a hostile force ; 
and | determined that no exertion on my own part should be wanting 
to hinder the orders already issued against plunder and rapine, from 
being neglected. To say the truth, however, it was an easy matter 
to keep our men within the bounds of tolerable subordination and 
discipline. The attacks which they from time to time made upon 


enough. it would have been unreasonable to expect, that hungry 
soldiers, in an enemy’s country, would sit down to digest their han- 
ger, whilst flocks of poultry and herds of swine were within their 
reach. But not a single act of wanton mischief was perpetrated ; 
and when we marched out on the following day, we left Marlborough, 


as when we entered it. 

In this place we learned, that Commodore Barny, aware of our 
design, and unable any longer to elude it, had blown up the gun- 
boats of which we were in pursuit. This piece of intelligence sufli- 
ciently accounted for the many explosions which we had beard 
whilst ow the march; but though it might bave caused some disap- 
pomtment to the heads of departments, by us it was treated as a ve- 
ry duli and uninteresting piece of news. 

The first matter about which soldiers interest themselves on arriv- 
ing at the ground where they are to halt for the night, is to secure 
as comfortable a sleeping-place as circumstances will allow, and 
then to provide materials for their supper. Leaving Chariton to se- 
| lect a dormitory, Williams and J, as soon as we had seen to the com- 
forts of our men, sallied forth upon the old quest, in search of pro- 
visions. We entered several houses, but found them all unoccupied ; 
and what was far Irss satisfactory, very many of them already 
lightened of their viands. By the help of my Portuguese boy, how- 
ever, (one of the ablest foragers, by the way, that ever followed a 
) camp, ) we succeeded at last in making ourselves masters of five 
fowls; with which, and a loaf of bread, a sack of flour, and a bot- 
tle of peach whiskey, we prepared to rejoin our friend. We found 








| corps was in advance ot the village, but under a clump of leaty 
| trees, which furnished a tolerable shelter against the sun, and pro- 
| mised to be equally serviceable against the dews. There our din- 
| brought from a neighbouring barn-yaed for the purpose, we slept 
soundly and contentedly. 

Fresh, and im excellent spirits we rose next morning; and having 
+ stood the usual time with our men, began to consider how we should 
_most profitably and agreeably spend the day. Of farther move- 
| ments, nothing was said; the troops, indeed, had been dismissed 
;as soon as dawa appeared—we were therefore prepared to 
| treat this as a day of leisure and repose. Nevertheless, as we were 
"| quite ignorantof the situation of the enemy, we deemed it by no 


farm-yards and pig-sties, were, to a certain degree at least, allowable | 


not perhaps so rich in live stock, but quite as picturesque and rural, | 


him very snugly settled; not in a house, for the position of the | 


aa ‘ 





Sa 








try, had’ridden forward with the intention. of ascending it. It will 
be easily imagined, that the presence of our leader acted as no clog 
upon our courage or resolution. We rushed up the height at dou. 
ble-quick time, and, receiving one other volley just as we gained the 
ridge, dashed into the thicket. Three of our men were wounded, 
and as yet we saw notthe hands which struck the blow; but now 
they were visible enough. It was the rear-guard of a corps of ob- 
servation which had bivouacked last night within gun-shot of our 
picquets, and which, finding that we were in full march towards 
them, were retreating. We drove their skirmishers through the 
wood in gallant style, scarcely allowing them time to load as they 
retreated ; till at last they fairly took to their heels and escaped. 

In the mean while the rest of the advanced guard pushing steadily 
along the road, caused the section which #as meant to support the 
skirmishers with whom we were engaged, to disperse and fly in all 
directions. To the fugitives, it is true, the country was familiar; 
they therefore easily escaped; but by their flight they enabled us to 
obtain a view of the column, which it was their business to have 
masked, and we were consequently made aware that about twelve 
or fifteen hundred infantry, with several pieces of cannon, were in 
full retreat before us. The enemy observed us, probably at the 
same moment that we beheld them, for on our approach they halt- 
ed, and drew up upon some heights about a mile distant. Of this 
matter the General was soon informed, and one hundred and fifty 
additional men arriving to our assistance, we made ready, about 
two hundred in all, to dislodge them. 

With this design one company extended itself in skirmishing array, 
| whilst the rest advanced in column; but the Americans were too timo- 
rous or too wary, to abide this shock. Their artillery, indeed, open- 
ed as soon as we arrived within point-blank range; and to say the 
truth, the shots were well directed ; but we were yet a great way off 
from the bottom of the rising ground which they occupied, when 
the infantry broke once more into marching order, and retired. 
Notwithstanding this, we continued to press on, till we had crowned 
the heights, when Major Brown, who directed the movement, in- 
formed us that it was not intended that we should advance any far 
ther in this direction, 

A halt being accordingly commanded, we lay down upon the 
grass, and looked about, for the purpose of ascertaining how far we 
had outstripped the column, and in what manner the column was 
oceupied. Our surprise may be guessed at, when not a soldier ap- 
| peared in view. Acloud of dust rising atthe back of a copse, which 
ran parallel with the heights above, served to point out the direction 
| which the army had taken; and even that was so wavering and un- 
‘certain in its aspect, as to create some doubts in our minds, whether 
a retreat were not begun. 

A short time, however, sufficed to set our minds at rest on this im 
portant subject. We had kept our ground perhaps something less 
than an hour, wien Lieutenant Evans, Assistant Quarter master-Ge. 
neral, arrived with an order, that we should abandon the post, and 
keeping so far under the ridge as to screen the movement, defile to 
our right. The army, it seemed, had taken the ord to Alexandria ; 
| we were to follow it; and if we did not overtake it before, we should 
i certainly find it bivouacked at a place called Wool-yard, about four 
| miles distant. Such were the directions given to us, and these we 
| prepared to follow. 
| ‘The evening was closing in when we began to descend the hill, ani 
| it was something more than dusk ere we regained the road ; but even 
jthen, our only guide was the track of those who had preceded us, 
| for Mr. Evans could not, and did not wait to conduct us. Neverthe 
} less, we were not afraid to trust to it, and it did not deceive us. Dark- 

ness came on, indeed, whilst we were yet far from the camp, and we 
; could not but feel that had the enemy been as enterprising and ac- 
tive as he ought to have been. perhaps we might not have reached it 
atall. But we did reach it in safety; though, as far as Charlton and 
myself were concerned, it was only to be employed upon a duty as 
/ harassing and disagreeable for the time, as any [ recollect ever to 
have performed. 

About a mile, or a mile and a half from the situation of the camp, 
} and considerably out of the line even of the picquets, stood a large 
house, built after the fashion of a chateau. It wos the residence ot 
/a gentleman of extensive fortune, who, probably not anticipating 
ithat he ran any risk of a visit from the invaders, had not removed 
| cither his family or effects from his house; and now entreated that 
| General Ross would station an officer’s guard there, for the purpos: 
lof protecting him and them from violence. The General readily 
acceded to his wishes; and it fell to the lout of my friend and myselt 
|to be appointed to this service. As the events arising out of ow: 





a sultry sun, which would have otherwise proved in the highest de- | means prudent to venture far from the camp; but contented our- | jeader’s generosity were to us, at least at the moment, replete wit! 


gree inconvenient. 
We quitted our ground at seven o'clock, and went on for about a 


couple of hours, without any circumstance occurring calculated to 


attract attention, or deserving of notice. A few pigs and turkeys, 
indeed, which nappened to be at large near a farm-house by the way 


side, suffered, it is true, the fate incident to mortality; and much 


selves with strolling back into the village, and instituting a renewed 
and more accurate search after people, and other living creatures. 
The only inhabitant whom we found abiding in his house was a 
Doctor bean, a medical practitioner, aud the proprietor of a valua- 
ble farm in the neighbourhood. The Doctor was, in point of fact, 
la Scotchman ; that is to say, he had migrated about twenty years 
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laughter was heard from front to rear oi the column, as dogs and | #go from some district of North Britain, and still retained his native 


men either failed or succeeded in the chase. 


4 } > ‘- ; © q . . 4 J rie © 2 
traces were discovered, though our guide assured ug that several te feeling as wellas the language of his boyish days. 


, r the smv no | dialect inallits doric richness. He professed, moreover, to retain 
ut of the enemy n } ’ ’ ’ 


He Was a 


uumerous bodies had passed the night in this neighbourhood, About , federalist—in other words, he was hostile to the war with Englan:, 


noon, however, we were puta litte upon our metile, and an adven- which he still persisted in regardiag as his mother country. 


Such 


sure took place which I record, chiefly for the purpose of showing | at least, were the statements with which he favoured us, and we be- 
the temper and disposition of the men with whom we were now em- lieved him the more readily, that he seemed really disposed ta treat 


broiled. 

The advanced parties having arrived atthe more open comntry whic! 
surrounds Marlborough, found themselves suddenly in the presenct 
of two squadrons of well mounted, and handsemeiy appointed cay 
alry. They were composed, as we afterwards learned, of gentlemer 
volunteers in the service of their country 
troopers no sooner saw our men, thau they made a spirited effort te 


cut down one or two files, which appeared to be separated from their 
juta single discharge 


companions, aul ata distance trom the wood. 
from another party which they had not observed, iusiantly checkec 
them; and they gallopped oil. 

Almost at the same moment when this litle affair was going on 
seme eight or ten riflemen being discovered in the wood on the righ 
of the road, were pursued by Colonel Thornton. and one of then 
overtaken When I say that the fellow was overtaken, | mean tha 
he halted of his own accord, and made signs that he gave himsel 
up. The Colonel, satisfied with this, was directing a file of his met 


to go forward and secure the prisoner, when the American, with the 
Happily he missed | 


utmost deliberation, levelled his piece and fired. 


his mark: but that circumstance would have availed him little had | 
Fleet of foot, however, and 

well acqnainted with the country, he soon managed to baffle his pur- te 
suers, who, after having wasted a few rounds at him, were compelled 


he fallen into the hands of our people. 


to abandon the chase and return to their ranks. 
It has been already stated, that our corps experienced very grea 


inconvenience, and was sorely crippled in one of its most important | form the advance; and it was not long before my young friend Wil- 
1 We had no artillery ; three of the Jiams was again enabled to exhibit his coolness and courage under | 
We had proceeded ahout four miles, sweeping and scouring 
The | the country as before, when on arriving at the base of alow green 
General felt this, and he did his best to remedy the evil, by causing ‘hill, we were saluted by a volley of musketry, from a body of troops 
every horse which was found in the fields or stables near, to be seized | which filled a wood upon its summit. 
‘ By this means we were enabled to muster, at the | was at this moment among ths. 


arms, through the want of horses. 


smallest pieces ever used, hard!y deserve to be termed suc h; we were | fire. 


without cavalry, avd even our staff was miserably provided 


and brought in 


close of the third day, a troop of aboat forty horsemen; but such \ a distance, and, anxious toYake a survey of the surrounding coun- 


To do them justice, the 


us as friends. there was nothing about his house or farm to which 
he made us not heartily welcome; and the wily emigrant was no 
loser by his civility. We took, indeed, whatever, we stood in need 
of, provisions, forage, and even horses; but our commissary paid 
this man of professions the, full vaiue of his commodities. From 
Joctor Bean, however, I scrupled not to accept a present. 


) 


| remuneration. 

We were thus situated, when towards noon the Genera) suddenly 
ippeared in the bivouac, and the troops were ordered to fal! in 
The scruples which had fora time affected him, were now over 


He of- 


fered me all that his house contained: | took only a little tea, some. cells and paradoxes at present honoured with the name of Puil 
sugar, and a bottle of milk; and did not insult bim by alluding to a 


interest, it may be well, instead of entering upon then imperfectly 
here, to reserve my relation of them for a fresh chapter. 


STEAM NAVIGATION, 
To the Editor of Blackwood'’s Magazine. 

Sir.—Ina masterly article which appeared in one of your late 
Numbers, under the head of Shipping Iiterest, you have animad 
verted with jast severity on the commercial policy of the present 
\dministration, as it affeets, or is certain to affect, the naval resour 
ces of the country; and, while you notice the progress in seientil 
knowledge which the nation has, within these few years, made, you 
at the same time, expose the pernicions consequences which mu 
inevitably resalt from heedtess and inconsiderate innovation. In 
short; you are the declared antagonist or the modern School of 1) 
heralism, as it is called; and, in matters touching the great interes! 
of the country, yeu regard fucts as preferable to theories, and = h 
that the lights of experience are a safer and surer guide than the co 


sophy. 
But although you are the enemy of Experimental Innevation, you 
are alsothe friend of real improvement; and however much yor 
lmay condemn some or all of the changes that bave recently take 
place. your uniform practice has been to recommend whatever can 
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+} come, and a push, it was understood, was about to be made against | be established by sound reason and argument to be conducive tot 


t! the city of Washington. 
’ 

t 
¢ 
’ 


litic. 


cient for us to know that au enterprise was before us. worthy of our 


sprung—our only thought was to effect it. 


In less than a quarter of an hour from the first alarm, the column 


t was in motion. Charlron’s company had acain the good fortune tc 


From various quarters we had learned of | safety and prosperity of the country. 
the excesses committed by the American army upon the frontier! We viler you the following observations and statements respectins 
towns of Canada, and the General and Admiral determined, by in- | STEAM Navreation, and the changes to which it must, sooner o 
sulting the capital itself, to convince the Goverament of the United | 1" y : ‘ h- 
| States that such proceedings were not more barbarous than impo- | Juices of early education, and the price natural to every Eng! 
This, at least, was the rumour of the moment; but concern- | 
| ing the causes of their movements, the inferior officers and soldiers 
of an army seldom trouble themselves by inquiring. It was suffi- ; : & : , , 
4 . .| maintained by the means hitherta so etheaciously euployed ; and as 


aders and our own reputation; we cared not from what motive it 


It happened that the General! | 
He had seen the rising gronad from | 


It is upon this principle th 
i 


later, lead in the system of naval warfare, Notwithstending the pre 
ishi- 
re 


man on considering what the valour of our seamen, under the 
tem, has achieved, we have been irresistibly led to believe 
that the superiority of the British navy, in actual conffict, is not to be 


ent sys 


the subject is one of the deepest importance to the security and we! 
fare of the nation, we feel a corresponding anxiety to lay the grounc- 
f our conviction before the public. 

It is not our intention to animadvert upon, or throw out any re 
flections against the naval experiments which are now so zealously 
On the contrary, it has afforded as the wost unqualified 
satisfaction, to see those who are at the bead of our naval adminis 
tration exerting themselves in so laudable a pursuit as the improve 
ment of the Royal Navy, which has been justly called the bulwark o! 
the empire: but as officers, who have, during the whole of the late 
war, faithfully served our King and country—we feel ourselves ca! 


nursued, 


ied upon, respectfully, but firmly, to state our opinions on a subjet 
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which we believe to be of vital importauce, and essentially neces- 
sary to the safety of the nation. It may be proper then, first, to 
mention, that the writers of this letter have, from a sense of duty, 
made it their business both to study the principles and nature of the 
Steam Engine, and to make many voyages in steam vessels, for the 
express purpose of obtaining information; and therefore their opi- 
nions are not formed on hearsay or hypothesis, but on the sound ba- 
sis of practical and theoretical nowlsligs. We have been on board 
of them in storms, and in all situations; and have positively ascer- 
tained what their qualities are of every description; and although 
like others, who have looked forward to see their flags displayed at 
the mast-head of a first-rate, we have regarded steam vessels as some- 
thing beneath the character of the British Navy, we now find il our 
duty to discard these selfish prejudices, and declare what we have by 
experience found to be the truth. 

Ve believe no person conversant with naval tactics will dispute, 
that the steam vessel has in velocity a decided advantage over sailing 
vessels, under every circumstance: it must therefure be admitted 
that she can obtain without difficulty any relative position ; and also 
that she can maintain it in spite of her sailing opponent. The steam 
vessel, depending on only one element, and Wine moved by ma- 
chinery, is not impeded in her velucity by any additional weight, 
added to strengthen her construction, or to render her proof against 
shot at a particular distance; while shot thrown from her at this dis- 
tance would be effectual against a sailing vessel, which cannot be so 
protected without injury to her sailing qualities. We have ascer- 
tained that steam vessels can be made proof against shot; and that 
even the paddles can be fully protected ; therefore, the objection, 
that “a shot in the boiler,” or in any other part of the machinery, 
would disable them, is completely done away, and they are thus 
rendered secure from damage, whatever may be the force of their 
opponents. The sailing vessel is much more dependent on trim and 
symmetry of construction, than the steam vessel, in which, acting by 
momentum, when once put in motion, the vis inertia is increased by 
her solidity. The advantages are so perfectly evident and undenia- 
ble, that it might be fairly asked, Why do not all naval officers agree 
at once on this important subject? But it is not difficult to ander- 
stand the reason. Officers who are high in rank do not like to look 
forward to this apparently uncomfortable mode of warfare; and they 
show a reluctance to study a new system of navaltactics. They can- 
not easily or willingly abandon the near prospect they have of 
proudly displaying their flags at the mast-tead of a first-rate ship of 
war, one of the most beautiful and splendid objeets in the world, and 
when compared, even in imagination, with the smoky steamer— 
alas! what a galling humiliation! Can we expect those who have 
been so lang prejudiced in favour of a system which has led the na- 
tion to the pinnacle of glory, aud who have no opportunity or even 
desire, of inquiring into the true state of the case, should at once 
abandon what has been dearest to their hearts for forty years? But 
it is foo true—no longer can the British First-rate Man-of-War be | 
considered the Munarch of the Ocean, or the gallant Admiral and | 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Fleet, pace the quarter-deck of 
such a ship, even in security frota the attack of a litle steam ship | 
with only One Gun! For if the steam-vessel is made effectually 
proof against the battery of her opponent at the distance of 600 
vards, and can maintain that distance, which are facts now beyoud 
a doubt, it matters little whether the sailing sbip bas one gun or one 
hundred, since they cannot produce any serious consequences to the 
assailants; who, on the contrary, fire in security, red-hot shot, and 
missiles of ail descriptions, every one of which must tell on their op | 
ponents, and eventuaily sink, or oblige the ship, which may verily | 
be called defenceless, to strike her.coluurs! 





Much has been said respecting the comparative safety of steam 
v-ssels in stormy weather; bat it is only by those who have bad uo 
experience, that they have been deemed uusafe. Those who have | 
had practice, and also every unprejudiced seqmen, must adtmit that | 
the superiority in this respect, too, is most decidedly in their fayour. 
Steam vessels have at all times precisely the masts and sails, which 
every seaman would wish to have ina storm; therefore, they may 
truly be said to be always prepared for one. They cannot upset in 
a squall, or be sent down stern foremost, by being taken aback. A 
mistoke, neglect, or error iu judgment, which might be fatal ina ship, 
would be, in a steani-ve-sel, atiended with no serious cousequences 
‘ihe paddles, and various projections from their sides, are much in 
their favour, instead of against them, as generally supposed; for by | 
breaking the wave before it reaches the ship, it is rendered com) a- 
ratively harmless. [tis well known that il a ship were surrounded 
with Chevaux de frise, she would never ship a sea, because it would 
always be broken before it reached the body of the ship; for it is 
ouly when aheavy unbroken billuw rolls over the guowale in au 

fire mass, that there isauy dinger. Toe top branches of a com- 
rion fir-tree will break. dad render harmless the heaviest wave in the 
Bay of Biscay. Ifthe steam is kept maderaiely applied ducing a 
cale of wind, it must have the salutary eff ci of keeping the ship's 
Lead or Low in the easiest position for resisting the waves, and pre- 
veut ber falling off into the bollow of the sea, which is the situation 

greatest danger; therefore, besides making less lee-way, she must 

be actually more safe. When asteim vessel is near alee shore at 

the commencement of a gale, she cau ply directly in the wind’s eye, | 
acid ninety nine times out of a buadred, get into a position of safety | 
wt a distance feow the shore, or perbaps into a harbour, when a sail- | 
ing vessel cannot accomplish euher of these objects before she is | 
overtakeu by the storm; and the steam vessel will offen make way 
azainst a gale when eli other vessels are obliged to bear up or lie to. | 
We were on board a steam ship, and made our passage, from Liver 
pool to the Isle of Man, directly against the memorable storm which 
did so muci damage to the B-cakwater at Plymouth on the 23d No 
vember, 1824. It has been advanced by some, that the machinery of | 
the Steam-Engine description is liable to get out of order: but as this 

arises principally from inexperience in the practical part, either of the | 
constene!ion or the mauagement, it only shows more forcibly the ne 

cessity of our naval men becoming better acquainted with the subject ; 
aud it is another powerful reason why steam navigation should be, | 
in preference, practised and encouraged, that the must advisable and ; 
perfec! methods, both of construction and use, might be established, | 
taught and understood, by those who are to have the management of 

them. in the defence of the naiion. We have heard the opinion of 
several of our brother officersol the Reyal Navy, who, like ourselves, 

have thought it incumbent on them to study the subject. and annually | 
rake several voyages, on board steam ships, on purpose to make 
themselves masiers of the operation of the Steaw-Engine, and also 
the tactics peculiar to these vessels; and we find them unanimously 
of opinion, that Steam Navigation, even in its present state, has a| 
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decided superiority. ‘They afiem, that if those officers who, as sea- 


ought to be particularly cultivated and encouraged. Let us suppose 
) that another “ army of England,” such as Bouaparte bad collected, | 


| plan ia expense; aod merchaut ships taking couvoy might, by act 


tics. —C. N, 


knowledge of the theory and very considerable practice, by those 
who have the respousibility and the chief direction.” 

The Kegent, Britannia, Howe, Nelson, and Vincent, each of 120 guns, 
have been built, at an enorm ns expense, about the close and since 
the conclusivn, of the late war, and none of those magnificent ships 
have ever been al sea. It is a la:nentable truth, but it is iadeed too 
true, that the best, nay, the ouly use they can be put to, when the 
nation is agaiu plunged into war, is to carry coals tor the steam ves- 
sels, which will then most assuredly furm the nation’s bulwark, and 
the protection of our commerce! Alas! instead of inhabiting a 
palace like the spacious aud superb accommodations of a first-rate 
ship of war, our gallant Admirals must condescend to live iu one 
small cabin like that of a sloop-of-war, and the blast of the superflu- 
ous steam-pipe must supply the place of the band of music! Yes, 
there is another use they can be put to,—they will make good trans- 
ports, if protected by steam vessels. 

There are yet circumstances which require the serious considera- 
tion of those at the helm of affairs. The security of England from 
foreign invasion, was maiuly, but naturally, owing to the superiority 
of her harbours for large ships over those On the opposite coast: in- 
deed, it may be said, that there was nu harbour, where a formidable 
fleet of men-of-war could be assembled between Brest and the 
rexel, and large sums of money were very properly expended in 
the improvement of this great national advantage. But now things 
are most completely changed, by the revolution by which Steam has 
occasioned in naval warfare. Harbours fit for any nuinber of steam 
vessels are to be found every where on the French coast; and, 
therefore, that natural advantage is entirely at an end ;—as also the 
blockade system, and, indeed, every other system which has hitherto 
been pursued with effect. We, therefore, most respectfully subinit, 
that the attention of our Ministers should be directed to these im- 
portant circumstances. The fine and spacious harbour of Piymouth 
Sound, which has cost nearly two millions, will not henceforth be 
the place of rendezvous. We shall want our steam vessels on eve- 
ry poiat which is nearest or most adjacent to that harbour where the 
enemy has chosen to collect his force, or the place most convenient 
for offensive operation, as the case may be. Any little harbour is 
just as good and as convenient for steam as the great harbour of 
Piymouth Sound ;—both Falmouth and Dartmouth will be much 
better, as being more advanced into the Channel, but Shoreham will 
probably be the principal barbour in Great Britain. 

Again, as has already been hinted, it has been argued by some, that 
steam ships will be inefficient, because a shot in the boiler, or in any 
part of the machinery, would disable them: But it is well knowu 
that the builers can be placed below the water’s edge, and the ma- 
chinery can be made shot-proof, even including the paddles, and 
that te vessel will notbe thereby materially impeded in ber sailing, 
but will still, with ease, be able to beat any sailing ship, and main- 
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tain such a distance, as will enable her shot to be effective,—while 
that of sailing vessels can make no impression,—and eventually | 
either sink them or oblige them to strike. We may here mention, 
for the information of those who are very sceptical on this point of | 
the subject, that we have actually made experiments which put the | 
question beyond a doubt; but we withhold the detail of them, as | 
Well us that of otver important experiments, fur obvious reasons. — | 

The last, aud which the opponeats of Steam Navigation cousider 
not the least, objection to its practice, is, that it will be disadvanta- | 
geous tu the safety aud to the commercial interest of the nation. Bat | 
here they are still more at fault; and we shall presently make it ma. | 
nifest, that the uation will not only be made more secure trom inva- | 
sion, but that the commerce of the country will be far more effectu- 
ally proteeted ; and that on these very grounds, Sieain Navigation | 


was assembled On the Opposite coast, and that the enemy's steam | 
vessels were prepared to tow their flotilla across the Channel ; 41 

nust be kept in mind, that the steam vessels which are made shot- | 
proof will not do te contain a uumber of troops, but they mus! simply 
e employed to tow transpor's and defend them. Now, there can 
no doubt that ap attack from an English flotilla, unencumbered 
With transports, would bave a considerable aivanlage, adinitiing that 
each nation was equal in professional knowledge, in bravery, as well 
is in numerical force. Ti we may judge from what has already 
happened, and if the contest is to be determined sword-in-hand, 
which ou such an occasion would evrtainly be the case, as we could, 
in steam vessels, always bring our enemies to close action, we cau- 
not doubt but that British valour would again distinguish itself. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that we still maintain our naval supe- 
riority, aud that a pavy of steam ships occupy the place of men-of- 
war—ihat our ships of the line are converted into transports, (a ser- 
vice they have lotely performed with much eclat,) aad that mer- 
chant ships are employed in trading as usual. ‘The commerce of 
ihe nation will be far betier protected than ever—a steam privateet 
nay attack and capture a merchant vessel belonging to a convoy, 
but it is impossible that she can low the prize away so fast as the pro- 
fecling steam vessel can sail afier both, therefore a recapture diust 
always be the consequence. Besides this, sieam vessels can keep 
merchant ships much moe efectually within the limits of the con- 
voy, and with comparatively less trouble, than any other class of 
vessels. Assistance would be rendered o. ten much better, and more 
speedily, to merchant ships in distress, or under various circumstan- 
ces of daager and difficulty; and alihough it might be necessary to 
have One or two vessels laden with fuel (or the use of the steam ves 
sels, that kind of convoy, on the whole, would vot exceed the usual 
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| 
' 
of Parliament, ve obliged tu carry a ceriain quantity of fuel tor the | 
use of the proiecting steam ship. [ To be continued, } 
! 


* We understand that the writers of this letter are compiling, and 
have nearly ready fur ihe press, a complete system of Steam ‘Tac- 


THE LATE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS, 

We have received, froma correspondent, whom.we know to have 
possessed the means of correct information oa the subject, the fol- 
lowing interesting details of the last moments of the late Marquis 
of Hastings, He died as he had lived—a creature of lofty, ardent, 
and chivalrous feeling, who always mingled with the practical busi- 
ness of life, some portions of that elevated and elevating sentiment 
which throws dignity and grace round the homely character of this | 
world’s ordinary affairs.— London paper. | 

EXTRACT OF A PRIVATE LETTER. 

As the public appears to have received very little information rela-, 








tack, that the tone, vigour, and elasticity of body, which his Lord- 
ship formerly enjoyed, were broken down by the influence of cli- 





mates, and that a recovery, under such circumstances. was doubtful, 


which induced his Lordship to prepare, like a true Christian, for that 
fate which awaits all mankind. Intentions the most pure—actions 
the most brilliant—and measures the most successiul—seldom equal - 
led, and never surpassed, by any of his predecessors—were the 
claims which the late Marquis of Hastings bad upon the gratitude 
of his country. 

The attachment to the person of his present Majesty, which mark- 
ed all bis actions, and which is known to the world, manifested itsel{ 
strongly in his last illness. Whatever differences might have existed 
between his Lordship and the members of administration, if any. 
they never altered his affections in this respect. 

It was not alone for the King, who was always dear to: bin, that 
his Lordship expressed feelings of attachment, but for all the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. Asa proof of this, on Sunday, the 12th 


of November, eight days before he went on board the Revenge,. at 


Malta, he insisted upon seeing Capt. Fitzclarence, of the Ariadne, 
that day on his coming out of quarantine, though contrary to the ad 
vice of his physician; and when, at the same time, from his extreme 
weakness, he was not allowed to see either Sir F. Hankey, Chief 
Secretary, nor General Woodford, the Lieutenant-Governor, not- 
withstanding he received Captain Fitzclarence, and the consequence 
was a sévere relapse, for his Lordship’s health had been improving 
for the two preceding days. 

On the 20th of November, his Excellency and family embarked 
on board the Revenge, for Naples. During the first two days, his 
Lordship appeared to improve a little by the change of air, but the 
night of the second day, being stormy, increased the motion of the 
ship, which rendered it peculiarly inconvenient. 

The night before his decease, apprehensive that that night was to 
be his last, his Lordship desired his family to be called around him, 
that he might take his last farewell. 

The scene that followed was most touching. His Excellency ele- 
vated himself on the pillows, and extending bis arms to grasp, as it 
were, within them, all. that was dear and sacred to him on earth, his 
wife and daughters, he addressed them in the following manner, in 
a tone of voice firm and unembarrassed. 

‘* My beloved wife, and da:ling children—I have called you around 
me, as | am persuaded [ have but a few hours to live:—know that the 


joys and pleasures of this life ave futile and perishable. The world 


knows no feelings like mine at this moment; you, my beloved wile, 
will have to struggle with an ungrateful world; bear up against its 
coldness and malignity with Christian resignation ; we shall—we 
must part; our separation will be of short duration—we shall ail 
meet in Heaven!” 

His Lordship embraced the young ladies, severally. who remained 
for a short time, inconsolable, at his bedside, and then withdrew to 
the other side of the same apartment, out of his Lordship’s sight, 


‘where they continued, on their kaecs, in fervent prayer, for two 


hours. 

Lady Hastings remained on his right, with her hand firmly grasp- 
ed in his: for his very beart and soul, if l may be allowed to use the 
expression, were centered in her Ladyship. 

The extraordinary attachment of the Marquis, was returned, on 
her part, with something like supernatural affection. During his 
Lordship’s illness, she was always at his be dside, watching over him 
with auxiety, aud anticipating his wishes. For the last six weeks 
her Ladyship’s nights were passed without sleep, and her days with- 
out food, and stim ic now cuflerime the conseqnences of a separation 
from the objece of ber affections, aud the mau whom throughout liic 


| she adored. 


‘To shew more clearly the patriotic feelings, and philanthropy, 
which his Lordship possessed at all times, and, particularly, at a mo- 
meat when the soul was separating itself from ihe body, in the pres- 


-enee of all that was dear to him on earth, he could not quit the world 


he was iv, in peace, without deploving the exterminating war that 
ravaged Greece aud the political and religious dissentious which 
convulsed his anhappy country—treland, 

His Excellency’s son, Lord Rawdon, who was at College, a yout) 
truly worthy of such a father, was sent for; but had not been appri 
sed of the very dangerous state of his Lordship. 

He set out on his journey, alone, through France. The dolays 
which he experienced—the adverse winds which his littl bark had te 
encounter—the length of his voyage—the sacred object of his pur 
suit—reminds one of the wanderings of Telemachus, in search of- 
his father, Ulysses —Alas, Le arrived at Malta the day alter the ty 
terment of his father! 


CAUTION AGAINST BACHELORSHIP: 
(from the confessions of an Old Bachelor.) 

“Atabout twelve o'clock my housekeeper enters my bed-room 
and opens the shutters; the light startles me; 1 demand what the 
hour is, although | know it well enough, inasmuch as I put the same 
question, and receive the same answer, every succeeding morning 
fromm oue year’s end to another. 

‘ After avother drowsy interrogatory, respecting the weather, | 
tell her to bring breakfast. Behold me sitting up in a chequered 


jacket of chintz, with a black velvet cap decorated with a tassel; a 


somewhat brown bitof flannel round my throai, to prevent ay catch. 
ing cold; my back supported by cushions taken frum the couch, and 
pillows, indise:iminately 

‘ A tray, with the breakfast things, is brought, and placed on my 
ip. the breakfast consists of chocolate or coilee, in a small brown 
Wedgwood-ware pot, a few sippets of toast, aud, in the season, a 


| plate of strawberries in addition. Theve is, also, tea, in case I should 
| prefer it, ina little round chased silver pot, which is a favourite with 


me, and an endless cause of upbraiding to my hous: keeper, should 
the least scratch ov speck be discernible ou its suriace. 

* Over this repast | generally dawdle for ab. ve au hour anda quar 
ter; faddling with the butter, or doubting whetber [ shall demolish 
my toast by sopping it or by eating it with buster. Sometimes in a 
fii of nervousness, | shoot out a leg or an ares, and upset the whole 
apparatus. This mishap causes me to throw myself on my back, 
afier pulling the bell violently for my maid, cursing my existence, 
aud venting my rage in oaths and lamentatious oa my own infirmity, 
aud the necessity of breakfasting. 7 

“ By the time the disorder is remedied. and the breakfast re-esiad 
lished on my lap, my rage cools, and if by good luck f|.am not at- 
tacked by ,any more nervous twitchings or plunging, 1 get through 
this second edition of breakfast without such discomfort except it 


men, have their profession al their fiager ends, think they have | tive to the death of that distinguished Noblemaun, the Marquis of | be occasioned by peevishuess at the toast heing too brown or too 
nothing to learn in Sieam Navigation, they will fiud thems:lves wo- | Hastings, perhaps a few particular circumstances, connected ihere- 


fully mistaken: The several excellent works written by Aduwirals Pen- 
rose, and Ekins, Captain Grifliths, and others, ou Practical Seaman- 
ship, which would have been invaluable during the late war, to which 


with, may not be unacerptable, 
lu September last, his Lordship and family were residing at a lit- 
the watering place called Mora, on the North East coast of Malta, | 


they were unfortunately subsequent, are now no longer of any ser- | and on the 26th of the same month, his Excellency was attacked, | 


vice. The methods of manceuvring a feet of men-of-war, and aflo- 


or injudicious ev olution is performed in a steam vessel flotilla, imme- 


diate advantage can be taken of it: the modes of attack aud delence | devolved upon the Noble Marquis, as Governor-General of India 
are essentially dilferent; and, in short, nothing cua be effectually | that the disease was induced, which may be considered the immedi- 


: | after a shooting excursion, by an old complaint, to which he Wa4@s | 
tilla of guri-buats, are coun yletel at variance ; and whenever a false 
as 


subject many years before, in the East Indies. 
It was. in the discharge of the arduous and important duties which 





perfoymed in the Management of these Vessels, witout a (burvugh | ate cause of bisdeath. He knew, from the first moment of the at: ' 


flabby, or the chocolate smoked, or the coffee a little too thick. the 
butter not quite fresh, the salt alittle damp, ar some such other laud 
able cause uf objection. 

* After many efforts, much yawning and stretching, much shadder 
ing, if weather is at all cold, Lcrawl out at that side o/ my bed which 
is nearest the fire place; my course is directed to a huge arm chair, 
with a high back, which stands close by the fender. 

* Here Ll sit in my. bed-gown and slippers, frequeatly. for two or 
three hours, contemplating aod grumbling, by turas, both at myselé 
and things in general. ? 


“In contemplating, | sit with my legs stretched out, a foot resting. 
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on each hob; my mouth open, sometimes even drivelling like an in- 
fant, and my eyes fixed upon an angry coal flickering with gas. 

“ Suddenly | start from my reverie, and throw myself intoa grumb- 
ing posture. My legs are drawn close to each other, or crossed ; 
my eyes are directed towards my own shrunk shanks, my chin is 
poked forward ; and my upper lip and left nostril screwed up on one 
side of my face, into a diabolécal sardonic grin.” ; 

The author then goes on, in similar dashes of caricature, to paint 
his hero's miseries in shaving, his toil in dressing, and every shred of 
his eccentric costume. The moral of the tale, however, must not be 
forgotten. Whether the confessions be genuine or not, the moral to 
be derived from them is commendable. Marriage—marriage—mar- 
riage! This is, after all, the summum bonum of life. Hear this ye 
spinsters; hear it ye Blues! ‘To single ladies, of “a certain age,” 
it will be a source of infinite consolation. 

“The moral to be deduced, from this exposure of myself, is obvi- 
ous; it is an admonition to all men to be any thing rather than what 
] am; to suffer their crosses and cares to drive them to any extremt- 
ty rather than that of celibacy. If they have experienced distress 
in life, let them seek a matrimonial alliance of judgment, if not of 
love; it és the only condition in which they may hope for any true 
respectability or repose. Again, let them not be too tong in fixing 
their minds on marriage, or they have my example for never being 
likely to accomplish it at all. ae 

“If they marry, and yet should meet with causes of dissatisfac- 
tion, (for in what state will they not?) at any rate their anxieties will 
be exercised on more worthy subjects than mine now are. They 
will vot be rendered frantic because a boot fits too tightly, or a dinner 
is not exactly so well dressed as it might be; their minds will not be 
in that ignoble condition which frets itself about the meanest and 
most insignificant subjects. If they are men of nervous and irritable 
dispositions, they will exercise them in a different way, less offensive 
and less wicked than my own. 

“| have no satisfactory reflection, which the married man has, 
that I have promoted the great ordinance of Providence, ‘ that the 
generations of the world shall continue tiil he sweeps them away.’ f 
can claim no share in that blessing which is signally extended to the 
married state: I am shut out from that happiness which a father must 
feel in the well-being and success of bis sons. I cannot claim the af- 
fections and succour of my children to comfort and cherish my de- 
clining years, to close my eyes on the pillow of death.” 





PORTRAITS. 
From “ The Living and the Dead, by & Country Curate,”—just pub- 
lished. 

“Mrs, Ibhottson made her appearance amongst us last evening, 
and, ] rezret to say, for the last time. She entered the drawing- 
soom about nine, witha sheet of paper in her hand: ¢ Mrs. Bradbu- 
ry. Lhelieve yon collect autographs: here is ore of Washington 
irving;—he writes the best English of any man I know—Hall, of 
Leicester, excepted—and a most entertaining creature heis.’ ‘He 
isa friend of yours?’ ‘No, I cannot boast even of his personal ac- 
quaintance; but [have met him more than once in general society ; 
and when you can succeed in drawing him out, I know not a more 
deligitful companion.’ ‘Come, describe him to us,’ said Barbara. 
‘PR attempt it. He is a very well-dressed gocd-humoured looking 
man; if not handsome, at least very prepossessing in appearance, 
though bis comntenance has not that intellectual expression which 
his writings would lead one to expect. The most remarkable fea- 
ture is lis eve ; it is large and full, with a very soft, dreamy expres- 
sion—a took of indolent repose in it, which strikes one at first sight 
very foreitly. T scanned it, and fancied that Mr. Irving could never 
be accused of early rising, and 1 half suspected that he admired 
Gray’s description of Paradise, ‘to lie on a sofa and read new no- 
vels.’ But with all this, he possesses a keen perception of the Indi- 
erous ; and if any object or phrase presents itself which excites this 
feeling, his eye lights up with astonishing brilliancy ; the dreamy, 
dozing loek gives way to an expression of wit and humour, of talent 
and irresistable mirth,—it is not ill-natured enough for satire,— 
which makes one ready to laugh with him. Of this | had an oppor- 
tunity of judging for myself the very last evening I had the good 
fortune to meet him. It was at a friend’shouse. Among the party 
was Mr. Martin—Belshazzar Martin, | call him—you've seen, of 
‘course, the splendid picture which entitles him to the epithet ; a Mr. 
Hudson, a young miniature painture of very promising talents, a ne- 
phew of Mrs. Lanrie, of Lincoln; and a Miss—I wont give her 
name—a most delightful old maid. I call her delightful, because 
her dress, manner, topics, style of conversation, and mode of pro- 
ceeding, were beyond measure droll and diverting. She was attired 
in a pea-green silk frock, with a flaming orange turban, in which 
waved to and fro, in a most Ingubrious manner, a single white 
ostrich feather; her shoes were a light crimson, and her sash Water- 
loo blue. Her eyes were black, and rolled about with a very roguish 
leer; ber figure that of a scarecrow. She looked as if, in her youth, 
all the world had turned up her nose at her, and, now, as if she turn- 
ed up her nose at all the world! She could'nt, for her tife, sound an 
r or aw, so she said, she ‘ wang the bell foulimes, and asked ‘ q 
that?’ Before she made her appearance’ Mr. Irving seemed dreamy 
and stupid, but the moment he caught a glimpse of this delicious 
creature, his eye flashed—not fire—but fun. He seemed actually to 
devour her. I think Loverheard him ask Martin if he could, with a 
pencil and card, make a little sketch of her—she was ‘a gem of the 
purest water—and I fancy Martin slyly did so. She, meanwhile, 
was prodigal of her smiles and antics, flattering herself she had made 
‘a conquest. and by no means insensible to the eclat of having capti- 
vated the author of the Sketc! Book; while his eves, carefully at- 
tendant to all her movements, twinkled with a degree of mirth that 
was quite infections. ‘1 see how the game goes,’ seid [to Mr. Hud- 
son; ‘that unfortunate Miss Irving is sketching her off from 
from life!’ ‘Sketching her, Madam? He has taken her away 
piecemeal—limb by limb—and he'll show ber up the first opportani- 
tv!’ ‘He writes a wretched hand, however,’ said the lofty Mrs. 
Floyer. ‘Admirable, you mean.’ ‘ Pray did you ever see Jeffray's 
scrawl, or the pothooks of Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow 2’ ‘ Never.’ 





Then yon are no judge of the beanties or varieties of human writing. | 


I've had a note from the latter lying by me these three years, and I've 
never been able to decipher it yet, nor have I ever met with a being 
who could. 
by the celebrated Mirza Seid Moorshedabad, of Ispahan! He said 
at once, ‘1 can make neither head nor tail of it. But pray, Madam, 
preserve it; it’sa very great curiosity.’ As to little Jeffray’s cali 
graphy. you shall hear what Mr. Willison, of Edinburgh, said to me 
respecting it. Butstop—I must tell the storyin my own way. I was 
at Modern Athens in the Autumn of 1818, and being known to Mr. 
Constable, was asked more than once to his house. In particular, I 
remember meeting, at dinner, in Rark Place, a number of literary 
men, and among the rest Professor Leslie and Francis Jeffray. Of 
the Professor fam ashamed to say, I did not think much. He might 
be an adept in natural philosophy, and I dare say he was, and con- 
versant with science in general, but most assuredly the only science 
with which he betrayed any acquaintance on that occasion was the 
science of good eating! He laughed, and crammed, and seemed 
particularly intent on getting his own share of the dainties before 
him; but not one single observation did he drop which might not 
have been uttered by the most common-place turtle-eating alderman. 
As to Jeffray, | never heard a man talk so fast, or woman either ; the 


, ly favourable: but when it appeared in print, such was the cutting 


I shewed it to professor Lee, as Arabic, written to me | 


Shr Albion. 


said little before, and looked fagged and jaded,) was to me, who then 
saw him for the first time, matter of pure amazement. But though 
he talks ably and fluently, he does not talk pleasantly ; there is a dash 
of conceit and arrogance in his manner—a bitterness and sarcasm in 
his tone of feeling—which will not stand the test of reflection; there 
is not an atom of repose about bim. In person, he is a little, thin, 
spare, acute-looking man, with a penetrating eye, and, take it alto- 
gether, a most unpleasant countenance. One listens to bis conver- 
sation, and jooks at his saturniste complexion, and fancies that there 
is redundancy of bile both in his moral and physical constitution ; 
and feels persuaded thst a few more grains of self-knowledge woutd 
be as beneficial to to the one, as six weeks residence at Cheltenham 
would be to the other. The most extraordinary thing about him is 
the rapidity with which he catches, comprebends, and answers your 
ideas; long before | had finished my sentence, and often when a 
few words only had escaped me, he had anticipated my reply, and 
had advanced half way in hisrejoinder! This happened again and 
again, and | was comforted by observing, to others as well as to inyself. 
Yet after all, gifted as he is, his powers, great as they are, do not 
leave a pleasing impression onthe mind. The head may be all wis- 
om, the heart all gall! The compass and versatility of his attain- 
ments—the point and power of his conversation—the brilliancy of 
his sallies—and the bitterness of his invective—all fail to disguise the 
melancholy truth that Jeffrayis a disappointel man. True, his sneer 
is withering—his sarcasm cutting—let him pride himself upon both ; 
there is no peace or harmony within! A day or two afterwards, | 
met, in a smaller circle, at Park Place, old Mr. David Willison, 
father-in-law to Constable, and printer of the Edinburgh Review from 
its commencement. He was one of the most intelligent, amusin 
old men | ever met with. Strange that the printer of the Edinburg 
Review should be a staunch tory! ‘Ah,’ says he, ‘I’ve preserved 
my principles. I’ve pioneered all their abominations through the 
press; but my politics are my own! 1 say nothing agen their lucubra- 
tions on science and belles lettres; but the Lord presarve me from 
their opinions on religion and politics! Eh, sirs, they are blind guides.’ 
I turned the conversation on Jeffray. ‘Jeffray! he’s worse than 
them all put thegither. Mony and mony’s the time 1 thought that 
mon woeld have driven me daft, Oh. I know him weel. I’ve had 
more to do with him than was ever agreeable tome! Did you 
ever see his writing? Of all the pothooks—Lord save us, a cook- 
maid could have written better with a skewer! He’s often sent me 
sheets which were actually illegible—a mass of mere up and down 
strokes—I could have wept to look atthem! Perhaps 1 could make 
out the first letter—say it was a p—well, then, allthe rest was a mat- 
ter of guess work, and whether it was particular, or praiseworthy, 
or professional, or party spirit, or periwinkle, | had to conjecture 
from the context. Surely never msn made such a g, l, and p, as he 
does! And then the cantrips which his highness would occasionally 
play up! Often when | had gota whole Number in type, he would 
come down, cancel three or four articles, and leave me as many fresh 
ones in their place. And times beyond number he has presented 
himself to me, seen the proof of a long and difficult article, and al- 
tered and remodelled every line of it! And then if we madea mis- 
take or two more than ordinary, he would fume, and rage, and fret, 
and talk of his time and our stupidity, as if his writing was copper- 
plate! I’ve often said to Mr. Constable, Jeffray will drive me de- 
mented at last; andif ever I'm put into a madhouse, see that he 
pays the chargeo't.’ ‘ But why didn’t Constable interfere?’ ‘Con- 
stable interfere! save ye: where’s the human being that Jeffray 
would bear a word from? Constable has less influence with him 
than you or any other creature would suppose. Often and often, 
when he would willingly have hada particular work reviewed, or 
an article upon some passing topic, he could not for his life and soul 
get it. He once asked Jeffray, point blank, to oblige him in this way ; 
but he never repeated the experiment. The case was this: Consta- 
ble had given Walter Scott a very considerable sum for his edition 
of Swift’s works. It sold slowly; and my son-in-law intimated an 
urgent wish to Jeffray that an article should appear in the next Num- 
ber of the Edinburgh. Jeffray himself reviewed it; and in such a 
strain of unexampled severity, that he nearly damned the affair alto- 
ether. Swift’s character,—personal, literary, political,—he made 
mince-meat of it! Again: when Maturin’s novel of Women, or 
Pour et Contre, came out, Walter Scott, Maturin’s private and par- 
ticular friend, wrote a very favourable review of it. As written by 
Scott, Jeffray gladly admitted it into the Review; its tone was high- 
}and maiming to which it had been subjected, that Mr. Scott could 
hardly recognise his own article! ‘ Scott’s a noble fellow,’ said the 


rapidity with which, after @inner, one idea followed another, Ge) 


May 2, 


The number of ships, their tonnage, and the number of men and 
boys navigating them, that belonged to the several ports of the 
British empire, were, in 








Years. Ships. Tons. Men. 
1824 24,776 2,559,587 168,637 
’ 1825 24,280 2,553,682 166,183 
1826 24,625 2,635,644 167,636 


It would appear, that, since the commencement of the peace, the 
number of ships has ranged from 25,864, which was their number 
in 1816, and greater than the number for any subsequent year, to 
24,280, the number in 1825, and is the smallest number during this 
period. It is a remarkable fact, that the number of merchant ships 
belonging to the several ports of the British empire should, in a year 
of such excitement and speculation, have been smaller than in any 
other year since the peace. The total variation, however, during 
the last ten years, must be considered as very trifling, when the vast 
maguitude of our mercantile navy is taken into account, and not 
more, certainly, than must always arise from natural and inevitable 
causes. 

The total number of British ships that entered the 


rts of Great 
Britain, for the year 1826, was 11,623, measuring 


1796,250 tons, 


that entered during the same period was 5,439. measuring 643,922 
tons, and navigated by 37,137 men. The several countries from 
which these foreign ships entered, and the proportions which they 
severally obtained of this trade, will appear from the following ta- 
ble :— 


.- 


Ships. Tons. Men. 
Russia, : - - 85 23,733 1,173 
Sweden, - - - 94 13,909 823 
Norway, - - - 496 78,953 4,194 
Denmark, - : - 762 56,990 3.623 
Prussia, . - - 588 112,765 4,009 
Germany, - - - 906 $1,572 4,196 
Belgium, - - - 840 71,174 3,464 
France, . - 1,194 52,426 7,873 
Portugal, - - : 14 1,696 121 
Spain, - - - > an 1,223 113 
Italy, - - : 3 886 47 
Foreign West Indies : 1 139 9 
United States, - - 410 147,741 6,547 
Foreign Continental Cols. 2% 675 45 

TONNAGE. 


A comparative statement of British and Foreign Tonnage. cleare«t 
outwards from the ports of Great Britain, distinguishing the seve- 
ral countries, for the year ending the Sth of January 1827. 





Brit. Ton. For. Ton. 
Russia, - - - - - 147,224 15,333 
Sweden, é - - - - 6,773 7,458 
The Baltic (not otherwise stated), 288 41,893 
Norway, . - - - . 8,377 78,089 
Denmark, - . . - : 53,278 74,724 
Prussia, - - . - - 53.619 73,893 
Germany, - - “os 100,068 68,730 
Belgium, - - - - - 62,127 58,091 
Fran<e, - - - - - 85,099 54,226 
Portugal, - - - - - 60,909 10,025 
Spain, - - . - . 26,913 4,690 
Gibraltar, - . - - - 15,785 548 
Mediterranean (aot otherwise stated), 260 185 
Italy, - - - - - - 60,964 1,597 
Malta, - - - - - 4,883 —_ 
lonian Islands, - ° - - 4,887 — 
Turkey and the Levant, - . 13,250 _— 
} oreign parts (not otherwise stated) —- 1,627 
BRITISH ISLANDS, 

Guernsey, Jersey, Man, Alderney, - 84,265 — 
Asia, - ~ ‘ . - - 110,285 2,038 
Africa, - - ° - 26,720 — 
Greenland Fishery, - . 30,103 — 
Southern Whale ditto, . - - 10,429 — 
British Northern Colonies, - $31,250 om 
British West India Islands, - 236,109 _— 
United States of America, - - 53,947 142,010 
Foreign West Islands, - 14,472 4,474 
Foreign Continental Colonies, 91,114 1,475 

Total (Great Britain), 1,620,393 641,106 





old printer: ‘he’s one of the most generous, open-hearted men that 
ever breathed. Ay, he’s on the right side, too’—and he sipped his | 
glass. ‘Mrs. Ibbottson, by your leave, we'll drink his very good | 
health.’ Good, excellent old man, I never saw him again.’ ‘Mrs. | 
Ibbottson,’ said four or five in a breath, ‘ did you hear anything as to | 
| the author of Waverley—it is Scott?’ ‘I'can only tell you this— | 
that there appeared to me to be more cordiality, more unreserved, 
frankness, greater intimacy, and a better understanding existing be-| 





ual AS) tween Mr. Scott and Mr, Constable than between him and any other | 


| literateur whom [ saw in Park Place. And his welcome—(though 
| Constable was always most hospitable, and to men of letters liberal | 


;even to munificence)—I thought—or fancied—was warmer.’ ‘Did! 
| you ever mention the subject to Mr. Constable ?’ ‘ Ves; once I asked | 
| him, what were the circumstances which led te the publication of | 


' 


| the first of the Waverley novels; as till that time he had not intro- | 


|duced to the world many prose works of fiction ? 


He said, ‘ No {| 


A comparative statement of British and Foreign Tonnage, cleared 
outwards from the ports of Ireland, for the year ending the Sth ot 
January, 1827. 

Brit. Ton. 

117,032 


For. Ton 
Total (Ireland), 51,334 


LION HUNT. 
From “ Scenes and Occurrences in Caffre Land.” 

Mr. S. had chased in the direction of the mimosas, trenching o1 
the ground which our comrades were totake. He was getting clo 
ser to his object, and was about to dismount a second time, when 
his eyes glanced on the long wished for game—an enormous lion 
He was walking majestically slow—but when Mr. S. gave the tally 
ho to us, he couched, and seemed inclined to wait, but soon afte: 
wards cantered off to the mimosas. 

In a few seconds we were all up, at least our division.—The firs‘ 


| had not: butI read it, and so sure was [ that it would sell, that I of- | object was to prevent him from climbing the mountain, we there 


| fered the author seven hundred and fifty pounds for the copyright. | 


| This he—viewing it in the light of an experiment, and diflident as | where he had entered, and got between him and the heights. Die 
to its success—said was too much; and for the. present, at least, | derik Muller and Mr. S. with their servants and led horses 


| 


| would only take part of it.’ This, if my memory is not unusually 
| . . ~ 7 oe 

| treacherous, is the sum and substance of all that [ could learn from 
| Mr. Constable respecting it.’ ”’ 


BRITISH SHIPPING FOR THE YEAR 1826 


The returns ordered by the House of Commons show that the 
number of ships built and registered in the British empire and plan- 
tations for the years ending the Sth January, for the last six years, 
were, for 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Years. Ships. Tons. 
1821 872 74,847 
1822 780 67,144 
1823 847 86,028 
182+ 1179 143.741 
1824 1539 204,924 
1826 1522 179,022 


Of these, for the last year, 601 were above 100 tons, and their 
total tonnage was 134,488 tons, and a similar proportion as to the 
| vessels above and below 104 tons prevails for the other years. It ap- 
|pears also, that 178 vessels of above 100 tons, and measuring 
49,040 tons, and 205 below 100 tons, and measuring 9,446 tons. 
were built in the British plantations. 

The number of steam vessels built in the United Kingdom was last 
year 72, measuring 8,638 tons, or about three times the number and 
tonnage built in any preceding year. The total number built since 
the year 1814, inclusive, is 228, measuring 26,198 tons. 





| entered. 


fore rode through the mimosas about three hundred yards from 


s, then 
/ rode round the little grove, whilst we were stationed where we first 
The grove was hardly five hundred yards in length, and 
| twenty in breadth, consequently we could by this arrangement com 
| mand the whole of it. 
The other part of our division having rode round the grove, cam¢ 
up opposite to us, but at a distance, and as we saw then dismount 
we did the same. Our situation was not very enviable; we had but 
one large gun, but Mr. Rennie, who carried it, was perfectly col 
lected. We were talking to each other rather in a whisper, when 
| Mr. Rennie very coolly said, “ Listen, the gentleman is grumbling.’ 

—The sound was so very like distant thunder, that we doubted it 
' bat at the same moment | caught a glimpse of the lion walking 
| away not a hundred and fifty yards from us, and he must have beeu 
previously still nearer tous than we had calculated. I gave the 
alarm, which was echoed to our friends, who in an instant mounted 
and rode up to the lower end, calling upon us to advance. We were 
moving down to gain a position on a little height, when a gun was 
fired, followed by four more. This convinced us that our other di 
vision had joined. 

We thought there would have been an end to our sport before it 
had been well begun; but on the contrary, the shots were fired not 
only to prevent him leaving the copse, but to prove their guns, for a 
miss fire is frequently of consequence. The last shot had the effect 
of turning him, and we now hada full view of him returning to the 
centre, whisking his tail about, and treading an the smallex 





bushes as if they had been grass, reminding us most forcibly of the 
pais rs we had seen of this majestiv na! 


and navigated by 105,109 men; and the number of foreign ships 
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judged, about two hundred yards from the copse. Hedesired us to 


1827. 


The last shot, however, convinced us that our position was not 
safe, for the ball passed very near us. We called to inform the par- 
ty of this, and they resolved on another plan of attack. They de- 
sired us to station two Hottentots‘on a hill above our position, and 
we were to jointhem, We crossed again through the bush, and it 
was then determined that we were all to dismount, and tie our horses 
together, and then to advance on foot. 

This is the usual plan, and it is done to secure any person from 
galloping off by his horse taking fright or otherwise, which would 
induce the lion to pursue, and thus one or other might be sacrificed. 

We had hardly begun to tie our horses, when the Hottentot sta- 
tioned on the hill, cried out that the lion was running off at the lower 
end, where he had attempted to escape before. We were on horse- 
back in a second, but the lion had got a-head; we had him however 
in full view, as there was nothing to intercept it. Off be scamper- 
ed.—The Tambookies who had just come wp, and mixed among us, 
could scarcety clear themselves of our horses; and their dogs how!- 
ing and barking—we hallooing—the lion still in full view, making 
for a small copse about a mile distant—and the number and variety 
of the antelopes on our left, scouring off in different directions, 
formed one of the most animating spectacles the annals of sporting 
could produce. 

Diederik and Mr. S. being on very spirited horses, were the fore- 
most, and we wondered to see them pass on in a direction different 
from the copse where we had seen the lion take covert. Christian 
gave us the signal to dismount, when we were, as well as could be 


be quick in tying the horses, which was done as fast as each came 
up. And now the die w1s cast—there was no retreating. We were 
on lower ground than the lion, with not a bush around us. Diederik 
and Mr. S. had now turned their horses, for, as we afterwards learn- 
ed, they had been run off with, in consequence of their bridles hav- 
ing broken. The plan was to advance in a body, leaving our hor- 
ses with the Hottentots, who wereto keep their backs towards the 
lion, fearing they should become unruly at the sight of him. 

All these preparations occupied but a few seconds, and they were 
not completed—when we heard him growl, and imagined he was 
making off again:—but no—as if to retrieve his character from sus- 








picion of cowardice for former flight, he had made up his mind in 
turn to attack us. To the growl succeeded a roar, and in the same 
instant we saw him bearing downupon us, his eye-balls glistening 
with rage. We were unprepared; his motion was sorapid no one) 
could take aim—and he furiously darted at one of our horses, whilst | 
we were at their heads, without a possibility of preventing it. The 
poor horse sprvng forward, and with the force of the action wheel- 
ed all the horses round with him. The lion likewise wheeled, but 
immediately couched at less than ten yards from us. Our left flank 
thus became exposed, and on it fortunately stood C. Muller and Mr. 
Rennie. Whatan anxious moment! For a few seconds we saw the 
monster at this little distance, resolving as it were on whom he 
should first spring. Never did 1 long so ardently to hear the report 
of agun. We looked at them aiming, and then atthelion. It was 
absolutely necessary te give a mortal blow, or the consequences 
might perhaps be fatal to some one of the party.—A second seemed 
a minute.—At length Christian fired:—the under-jaw of the lion 
dropped—blood gushed from his mouth, and he turned round with 
a view to escape —Mr. Rennie then shot him through the spine, and | 
he fell. 

At this moment he looked grand beyond expression. Turning 
again towards us, he rose upon his fore feet—his mouth bleeding, 
his eyes flashing vengeance. He attempted to spring at us;—but | 
sd hind legs denied him assistance ;—he dragged them a little space, | 
‘hen Stephanus put a final period to his existence by shooting him 
through the brain.--He was a noble animal—measuring nearly , 
twelve feet from the nose to the tip of the tail. 

Diederik and Mr. S. at this crisis rejoined us, and eagerly inquir- 
ed if all were safe. They had seen the lion bear down upon us. and 
they thought it impossible but that one of us must have suffered. 
Che anxiety now was to learn whose horse had been the victim, and | 
it was soon announced that it was a highly valued one of poor Die- 
derik’s. The lion’s teeth had pierced quite through the lower part 
of the thigh; It was lame, and Diederik thinking it irrecoverably 
so, determined on shooting it, declaring that no schelm beast should 
kill his horse.—We all, however, interfered, and it was at length ar- 
ranged with two Tambookies, that if they would lead him to their 
kraal, they should havea goat for their trouble. The Tambookies 
had some beads given them. for skinning the lion—which they rea- 
dily accomplished with their assagais; my trophy was the under jaw 
and teeth. The elements now seemed determined to crown the 
whole with a feu de jote, for in a few minutes we had just over us a 
tremendous peal of thunder! 


| 








= Sew } 
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MAXIMS TO LIVE BY. 
By a Member of the Middle Orders. 
Avoid, if possible, laying yourself under an obligation toa pursr- | 
proud man, whose wealth is his only distinction, and, who, thanks 
‘o some lucky star, has risen froma menial station in society, to one | 
of comparative opnience and importance. If your miserable fate | 
dooms you to receive the slightest pecuniary favour from such a | 
person, he is almost sure to treat you with insolence and contumely, | 
and to profit by the opportunity to take liberties with you, which, | 
nader other circumstances, he would not dare to attempt. 
We lose our friends at the flood-tide of our prosperity, not less | 
frequently than at its ebb; the two extremes are equally fatal. In | 
the former case they grow distant and reserved, in order to shield | 
themselves from the coldness they have reason to anticipate from | 
us; and in the latter, they desert us because we have ceased to have | 
itin our power to be useful to them. 
Politeness has been defined to be artificial good nature; but we! 
may affirm, with much greater propriety, that good nature is natural 
politeness, 
Snecess affords us the means of securing additional success ; | 
as the possession of capital enables us to increase our pecuniary | 
gains. 
~ It is after the hey-day of passion has subsided, that our most de- , 
servedly celebrated writers have produced their chef d’ouvres ; as it 
is after the eruption of a volcano, that the land in its vicinity is usu- 
ally the most fertile. | 
Before you purchase any superfluity upon credit, ask yourself this 
very simple questicn: Should I be disposed to pay the cost of this | 
article, at the present moment, supposing I could obtain it on no! 
otherterms. If you decide in the negative, by all means forego its 
possession ; for this tesi ought to have satisfied you, that you are 


about to buy that, of which, tn reality, you have no need. 
Avoid, if possible, receiving an obligation which you have reason 
to believe you will never have it in your power to repay. 
You must not expect that conviction will follow, immediately, the 


detection of error; anv more than that the waves of the sea will! 





industrious dealer in common-places. 

Whatisfame? ‘The advantage of being known by people of whom 
you yourself know nothing, and for whom you care as little. 

A man may be possessed of a tolerable number of ideas, without 
being a wil; as an officer may have a large body of soldiers under 
his command, without being a good general. In either case it is 
equally difficult to know how to discipline and employ one’s forces. 

Women of lofty imagination are placed ina very awkward predi- 
cament, as regards the adaptation of their literary powers. Con- 
sidering their opportunities, the marvel is Jess that women have not 
oftener surpassed the coarser sexin their productions, but that they 
bave ever excelled them at all. 

Forgive the premeditated insult of a plebian, who pleads his igno- 
rence im extenuation of his brutality; but do not so forget it as to 
allow the offender to come into personal contact with you again. 
Kee; him forever afterwards, at an inexorable distance. " 

A well-read fool is the most pestilent of blockheads; his learning 
is a flail which he knows not how to handle, and with which he 
breaks his neighbour’s shins as well as his own. Keep a tellow of 
he description at arm’s length, as you value the integrity of your 

ones, 

I think it is Pope, who has somewhere remarkcd, that to purchase 
books indiscriminately, because they may happen to have the name 
of an eminent publisher attached to them, is just as absurd, as it 
would be to buy ciothes which do uot fit you, because they happen 
to have been made by a fashionable tailor. 

To lie under obligations to our friends for benefits really conferred, 
is not always pleasant; but to have our thanks extorted, by antici- 
pation, by promises of civility which are doomed never to be per- 
tormed, is one of the most disagreeable penalties that can be inflic- 
ted upon man. The only way to avoid being bamboozled out of 
your thanks, by promises of prospective kindness, is to return your 
acknowledgments provisionally.—Lilerary Magnet. 


THE TWINS OF LAMERTON,* 


From the London Literary Gazette. 

Twas pleasant to behold them, side by side, 
Sunk in soft slumber, with their arms enlaced 
Around each other’s ivory neck—a smile 
Playing upon the angel cheek, as swam 
Delicious fancies through the brain—young joys 
Renew’'d in golden dreams; while now and then 
The snow-white coverlid, by Love’s dear hand 
Spread o’er them carefully, was flung aside 
By a fair graceful foot disclosing half 
‘The form of a young Hercules. How sweet— 
How beautiful in rest, the seraph pair 
To all who mark’d them thus! but oh, to her— 
The mother that bent over them—hew full 
Of Heav'n the raptured gaze! And then the morn, 
When, sleep’s light visions flown, upon her ear 
Broke their first welcome voices, aud her lip 
Revelled on theirs, insatiate! The earth, 
Through all her millions, such another twain 
Possessed not—one in feature, and unkuown 
Apart, but that affection on the arm 
Of the dear younger playfully entwined 
An azure chaplet. Nor alone in form; 
In stature, lineaments, wore they the same 
Perplexing, undistinguishable semblance—one 
In seul they lived; a sympathy divine 
Mix d in their wondrous being, and they loved, 
Disliked, fear’d, hated, languish'd, as at once 
A common spirit sway’d. E’en distance had 
(Tis said) no power to part them, for they 1elt— 
Asunder and remote—the self same moods— 
Felt mutual hopes, joys, fears,—and ever held 
Invisible communion! 

Thus they grew 
To their strange manhood; for they rose to man 
Unchang’d in mien, and oft perplexing still 
The charm'd beholder,—baffling e’en the glance 
Parental : thus they grew, and inly moved 
By the mysterious feeling which had sway’d 
Their infancy, Twin roses were they, nursed 
‘‘ From bud to beauty” by the summer gale 
And summer sun! Alas, that fate should blight 
Those flowers—the ornament, delight, love, hope, 
Of their fair native bower! 

But fiercely swept 
The unexpected gale! The storm of life 
Burst loud and terribly, as calmly flew 
The love-winged moments of the sacred band 
Of brethren, and of sisters who look’d on 
And, wond’ring, gazed to ecstacy. Their home 
Was as a quiet nest, embosom'd deep 
In woods of some soft valley, where the hand 
Of plunderer comes not, and the sudden gale 
But seldom shrieks, and silence sweetly spreads 
O’er all her downy wing. 

Loud blew the blast 
Of war, and shook the nations. France unroll’d 
Her lilied flag, and England in the breeze 
Waved her dread lion banner. Then the cot, 
The palace, sent its children forth, to fall 
By thousands, at Ambition’s startling voice, 
And man his brother man infuriate met 
In the death-grapple—shedding of his blood 
Unmark’d in battle fields, that but to few 
Give e’en the dear-bought recompense te live 
In stories of the future ! 

From the arms 
Of sweet affection—from the dear caress— 
The agonizing and enduring clasp 
Of home’s beloved circle—forth they came 
The inseparable brethren, soon to prove 
Far other scenes than in the rural shade 
Had bless’d their rare existence. Soon amid 
The shock of combat, side by side they stood, 
That matchless pair— the beautiful, the brave— 
Winning all hearts: and, as the two of old— 
“ Lovely and pleasant in their lives’ —they were 
‘“‘ In death not separated,” for they met 
(So it should be) one common fate, and sank 
Together to a soldier’s grave. N. T. Carrinaron. 





*“Nicholas and Andrew Tremain were twins, and younger sons of 
Thomas Tremain, of Callacumbe, in this county, Esq.: they wereso 


cease to heave, the iisiant the storm has subsided like in all their lineaments, so equal in stature, so coloured in hair, 
There are few defects in our nature so glaring as not to be veiled | and of such resemblance in face and gesture, that they could not be 
from observation by politencss and good breeding. 1. aown the one from the other, not by their parents, brethren, or sis- 
It isa fallacy to suppose that an author mus! appear frequently be-} ters, but privately by some secret mark, or openly by wearing some- 
fore the public, in order (© retain the stati hich his writings | several coloured ribband, or the like, which in sport they would 


may have elevated him. Jie silence ¢ f genius is far 


- 


‘ 


sometimes change, to make trial of their friends’ judgments, which 


| more respected by the public ‘han the feverish loquacity of the most 


often occasioned some mirthful mistakes. Yet somewhat more strange 
it was, that they agreed in mind and affections as much as in body ; 
for what one loved, the other desired: so, on the contrary, the loath- 
ing of the one was the dislike of the other. Yea, such a confedera- 
tion of inbred power and sympathy was in their natures, that if 
Nicholas was sick and grieved, Andrew felt the like pain though they 
were far distant and remote in their persons, and this without any in- 
telligence given unto either party. And what is farther observable, 
if Andrew was merry, Nicholas was so affected, although in different 
places, which long they could not endure to be, for they even desired 
to eat, drink, sleep, and wake together; yea, so they lived and so 
they died. In the year 1564, they both served in the wars at New- 
haven, in France (now better known by the name of Havre de Grace) 
where in this they something differed (tho’ it being in that which was 
without them, was not much to them,) that the one was the captain 
of a troop of horse, the other a private soldier, but still with the 
same sympathy of affection. Being both, to the last degree, brave, 
they put themselves into posts of the greatest hazard. At length 
one of them was slain, and the other instantly stepped into his place, 
and there, in the midst of danger, no persuasions being able to re- 
move him, he was also slain. 

* * ™ But we have no occasion to borrow an epitaph for them, 
when in the parish church of Lamerton is a noble memorial erected, 
not only to these two brothers, but to several others of them,t whose 
images are there also lively represented. Worthies of Devon. 


| Eight sons and eight daughters, of whom six were twins. 


RODGER'S (or Graseow) POEMS. 
From the Montreal Herald. 

In the whole course of our editorial labours in this country, noth 
ing has given us more pleasure, than the opportunity we now have 
of directing the reader’s attention to this work, which will shortly be 
for sale in Montreal. We have long had the manuscript of the great- 
er part of them beside us, and have occasionally copied some of the 
smaller pieces into our columns. We have been strongly tempted 
to extend our quotations, but delayed until we should learn whether 
the author retained his intention of publishing. A letter from him- 
self and a printed sheet of the work, brought by the Sophia, gives 
us the pleasing assurance that such is the case. 

The title of the forthcoming volume is ‘‘ Peter Cornclips, a Tale 
with songs and other poems.” It is to be published by David Allan 
& Co., booksellers at the Cross, Glasgow. If we can depend upon 
our experience, of the pages of print produced from a certain quan- 
tity of manuscript, we would say that the tale will occupy, from 50 
) to 60 pages of the volume. It is a most original poem, whether we 
| regard the design or execution. Taking it with what we have seen 

of the poems, of which the volume will be composed, we haye no 
| hesitation in saying, that it is worthy of a place beside the préduc- 
} tions of Hogg and Cunningham. Like these authors, Rodger was 
) bora in humble life, and we doubt not, that when his works have got 
| into circulation, he will add one to the instances of Scottish peasan- 
| try, of which their country have reason to be proud. The author 
‘ has a wife and 9 children, whom. he has supported for the last ten 
' years, upon wages which have not on an average exceeded 12 shil- 
‘lingsa week. From tie sheet sent us we select the two following 
\pieces. ‘The first is full of beautifully simple pathos, and the second 
(of lively humour, 























“ DLYNA FORGET.” 
Arr.—‘' I’hen Adam at first was created.” 


Here, put on thy finger this ring, love ; 

And, when thou art far o’er the sea, 
Perhaps to thy mind it will bring, love, 

Some thought-—some remembrance—of me: 
Our moments of rapture and bliss. love, 

The haunts where so oft we have met, 
These tears, and this last parting kiss, love, 

It tells thee—O “ dinna forget!” 


We might look on yonder fair moon, love, 
Oft gazed on by us with delight, 

And think of each other alone, love, 
At one sacred hour every night: 

But, ah! ere she’d rise to thy view, love, 
‘To me, she long, long would be set, 

Then, look to this token more true, love, 
Ou thy finger—and * dinna forget !”’ 


Thou mayest meet faces more fair, love, 
And charms more attractive than mine; 
Be moved by a more winning air, love, 
Or struck by a figure more fine ; 
| But, should’st thou a brighter eye see, love, 
Or ringlets of more glossy jet, 
Let this still thy talisman be, love, 
Look on it, and “ dinna forget!” 


| And, oh! when thou writest to me, love, 

The sealing impress with this ring ; 

And thal a sweet earnest will be love, 
To which, with fond hope, I will cling, 

That thou to thy vows wilt be true, love ; 
That happiness waiteth us yet;— 

One parting embrace—now adieu, love— 
This moment I’ll never forget! 


BEHAVE YOURSEL’ BEFORE FOLK. 
Arn—‘‘ Good morrow to your night-cap.” 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

And dinna be sae rude to me, 
As kiss me sae before folk. 


It wadna gi’e me meikle pain, 
| Gin we were seen and heard by nane, 
To tak’ a kiss, or grant you ane; 
But, gudesake! no before folk, 
Bebave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Whate’er you do, when out 0’ view, 
Be cautious ay before folk. 


Consider, lad, how folk will crack, 
And what a great affair they'll mak’ 
O’ naething but a simple smack, 
That’s gien or taen before folk : 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
| Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Nor gi’e the tongue o’ auld and young 
Occasion to come o’er folk. 


It’s ne through hatred o’ a kiss, 
That I sae plainly tell you this ; 
But, losh! I tak’ it sair amiss, 
To be sae teaz’d before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before felk, 
When we’re alane ye may tak’ ane, 
But fient a ane before folk, 
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I'm sure wi’ you I've been as free 
As ony modest lass should be; 
But yet, it doesna do to see 
Sic freedom used before folk, 
. Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
I'l ne'er submit again to it— 
So mind you that—before folk. 


Ye tell me that my face is fair ; 
It may be sae—I dinna care— 
But ne’er again gar’t blush sae sair 
As ye hae done before folk, 
Behave yourse!’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 
Nor heat my cheeks wi’ your mad freaks. 
But ay be douce before folk. 


Ye tell me that my lips are sweet ; 

Sic tales, I doubt, are a’ deceit ; 

At ooy rate, it’s hardly meet 
To prie their sweets before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

‘ Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 

Gin that’s the case there’s time and place, 

But surely no before folk. 


But, gin ye really do insist 

That Lshould suffer to be kiss’d, 

Gae, get a license frae the priest, 
And mak’ me yours be fure folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 

And when we’re ane, baith flesh and bane, 
Ye may tak’ ten—before folk. 








How to make a dividend.—On Monday week a linen-draper’s shop- 
man, in a village at the western part of the county of Sussex, hav- 
ing been summarily dismissed by his employer, was about to take 
his final leave of the place, when a hue-and-cry was raised among 
his creditors, who were quickly on the scent. He had scarcely left 
the village before he was overtaken by a jeweller, who demanded 
payment fora ring. The claim was satisfied by the fawney, which 
he took from his finger, being returned with the addition of a dirty 
flesh bag, taken from a small bundle which he carried in his hand 
Next came the tailor, who obtained the restitution of a coat, which 
the debtor actually took from his back, and which, together with two 
flesh bags, (shirt,) and a silk wipe, fully satisfied Snip. Scarcely had 
this negociation been effected, when a Snob made bis appearance,— 
Anxious to please him as he had done his other creditors, he divested 
himself of the unpaid-for boots, which he wore, and returned them 
with a trifling article or two, the remains of his bundle, and the cob- 
bler went home perfectly satisfied. Coatless and barefooted, the 
poor fellow entered the city of Chichester, where some generous in- 
dividuals raised a small subscription fur him, which enabled him to 
cover his nakedness.— London peper. 


Mr. Turner, the father of Miss Turner, intends to bring a sum- 
mary process in the Ecclesiastical Court, to determine the legality of 
the marriage farce between the parties. The last d. cision on Gretna 
Green marriages is that of Sir W. Scott, (now Lord Stowell.) in the 
ease of Dalrymple against Dalrymple. The ju!gment was most 
elaborate, and its principle was this, —‘‘ that marringes in elopement 
to Gretna Green may be considered valid, if the consent of the par- 
ties be obtained fairly and withou! fraw?l, and the marriage is so- | 
lemnized according to the forms required by the law of Scotland.” 
The decision in Miss Turner's case may, therefore, be anticipated. | 
[== 





| 








COLGNTAL. 
ADDRESS TO THE KING. 


Quebec. May 1, 1827. 

“he address of condolence to the King on the decease of his Ma 
jesty’s next brother, the late Duke of York. by the Magistrates, 
‘Clergy, and Citizens of Quebee, was yesterday presented to his Ex- 
celleney the Governor in Chief, by the committee appointed for the 
purpose, at the General Meeting. The following are copies of the 
Address to his Majvsty, and of the Address to his Exectleacy request- 
ing him to forward it to the foot of the Throne, and of his Excel- 
lency’s answer :— 

To bis Excellency the Right NWonourable the Ear! of Dalhousie, Cap- 
tain General and Governor-in-Chief, &e. &e. 
May it please your Excellency 

The Magistrates residing in the City of Quebee, the Clergy and 
Ciizens thereof, having at a general meeting convoked for the pur- 
pose, unanimously agreed upon an Address of condolence to his 
Majesty our most Gracions Sovereign, on the death of his Majesty's 
much lamented next brother, late his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York and Albany, and having also named a Committee fo present | 
the Address to your Excellency, with the respectful request of that 
meeting, that your Excellency would cause the same to be ecu'ifully 
jaid at the foot of the Throne, Wethe Commitiee appointed for this 
purpose, according!y now have the honour in porsusnce of the de- 
sire of our fellow citizens to pray your Excellency wil! be graciously 
pleased to comply w ith this their respeetfal request, aud cause their 
said Address, herewith to your Excellency, to be dutifully laid at the 
foot of the Throne. Signed (by the Members of the Committee.) | 

Quebec, 14th May, 1827. 

(‘lis Excellency’s Answer.) 


Gentlemen 

1 shall most readily comply ‘vith your desire, that I should trans- 
mit your Address to be laid at the foot of the Throne.—However 
pain ul the subject, it is 'o me highly gratifying to convey such an 





expression of condolence and of sympathy in the affliction of his | 
Majesty in the late melancholy eveat, by the Magistrates, Clergy, 
and loyal inhabitants of this City. 

To the King’s Most Excellent Maje ty. 
May tt please your Majesty. 

We, your Majesty's loyal and affectionate subjects, the Magistrates, 
Clergy, and others the Inhabitants of the Ciey of Quebec, most duti- 
fully approach your Majesty to express the deep sense we entertain 
of the calamity your Mujesty and the Empire at large have to de- 
plore, in the lamented decease of your Majesty's Royal Brother, late 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York and Albany. 

For the loss whieb your Majesty and the Empire have sustained, 
there can be but one universal sentiment of regret among all classes. 
The improved discipline and condition of your Majesty's Army, by 
which the British name has been raised to an unexampled degree of 
splendour, are living proofs of the transcendent ability and success 
with which, as Commander-in-Chief, bis Royal Highness devoted to 
the welfare of this branch of your Majesty's service committed to bis 
care, many years of the most unremitted application, 

The memory of his Royal Highness is embalmed inthe heart: of 
his countrymen, and his name will descend to, and be cherished Ly 





| 
' 





We entreat your Majesty to believe that we sincerely participate 
in your Majesty's grief at this afflicting dispensation, and that in no 
part of your Majesty’s extended dominions can the melancholy 
event have produced a more general and heart-felt mourning than in 
this your Majesty’s Capital of British North America. 

Quebec, 23d April, 1827. 





SUMMNACY; 


The new Ministry had not yet been formed—The Globe says— 
“The animosity displayed against Mr. Canning by those who bave 
failed to overthrow him, is unabated. A favourite bet in the bigh 
Tory circles is, on Mr. Canning’s not continuing in office two months.” 

A meeting was called in one of the wards of London, to address 
the King on his firmness and decision on the occasion of the divisions 
in the Cabinet. 

It is reported that Mr. Plunkett is to be appointed Master of the 
Rolls, in the room of Sir John Copley, with a peerage. 

A requisition was in progress in Westminster, calling on the High 
Bailiff of the city of Westminster, to convene a meeting of his bai- 
liwick, for the purpose of preparing an address to the King. “ on the 
recent manifestation of the Royal firmness, in selecting to preside 
over his councils—in opposition to a concerted plan for coercing the 
Royal will in the assertion of the most yaluable part of its preroga- 
tive—the man best suited to the present condition of the country, 
with reference to the posture of European politics, and the welfare 
of these realms.” 

The Ministry.—Great interest continues to be excited on the sub- 
ject of the daily anticipated nomination of a new Ministry. All that 
is yet known is that Sir John Copley, the Master of the Rolls, has 
acepted the seals as Lord Chancellor. [Sir John Copley isa native 
of Boston. 

The Marquis of Anglesea has accepted the Master-Generalship of 
the Ordnance, and despatches have been sent to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, renewing the offer of the office of commander-in-chief. In 
the event of his acceptance it isexpected that the duke of Sussex 
will succeed him in the government of the kingdom of Hanover. 

The law appointments are not yet arranged, but the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, Sir N. C. Tindal, has given in his adhesion to Mr. Canning’s ad- 
ministration. 

The following additional resignations are understood to have ta- 
ken place :—Sir Charles Wetherell, Attorney General; the Right 
Hon. J. Beckett, Judge Advocate ; the Earl of Shaftsbury, chairman 
of the committees of the House of Lords: and the Right Hon. 
Charles Arbuthnot, chief commissioner of Woods and Forests ; 
Lord Downes, Surveyor Genera!; Sir Henry Hardinge, clerk of the 
Ordnince ; Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Secretary to the Master General ; 
and the Right Hon. Thomas Wallace, Master of the Mint. 

The news from Lisbon isto the Ist of April. The sittings of the 
Chambers had terminated. The accusation brought against the Min- 
isters, of being the authors of the ills which desolated Portugal, by 
the'r system of moderalism, was rejected. 

The fear of a new invasion seems to have ceased, fur the greater 
part of the officers were at Lisbon for a holiday. 

From the London Gazette. 

Whitehall, April 17 —The King has been pleased to direct letters 

patent, to be passe:! under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, in- 









There is something more to unravel before we can come at the se- 
cret springs which have brought about the late extraordinary events. 
But be this as it may, we have the strongest belief that Mr. Canning 


his sovereign is now sufficiently manifest—that he retains the affec- 
tion of the people is certain—and that he will be triumphant we do 
not iv the least doubt.—Still we are willing to admit that his path is 
beset with difficulties; nor are we among those who consider the 
secession of so many long tried and faithful Ministers an advantage 
the country sustains no ill from the event. There is one fact, how- 
the public funds ; it will be observed, that throughout all these mo- 
mentous transactions, this accurate barometer of public feeling has 
steadily maintained its altitude—a stronger proof of popular confi- 


dence in the dominant minister than any other that could be addu- 
ced. 


Bell's Weekly Messenger, a paper we much respect, and whose 
remarks we frequently copy, in its leading article of the 15th April, 


over, an asperity, and we, may add, vulgarity in its tone wholly in- 
compatible with the grave subject of its remarks, and with its usual 
urbanity and good sense. We have regretted to see this same arti- 
cle traversing many respectable papers, accompanied moreover 
with comments of approbation. The Lord Chancellor, who as 2a 
lawyer, a judge, and a man, has no superior, is described as a furious 
and besotted bigot, equally the enemy of his country and the foe of 
all moral and intellectual advancement. He is said to have encum- 
bered the former administration with a weight of odium and unpopu- 
larity under which it could scarcely stagger on; and with regard to 
his own court, it is asserted that a worse Chancellor could not be 
found. 

This is the more singular as it is but a few months ago [see the 
Albion of July 1.] the same paper contained one of the most fair 
sensible, and judicious articles, in defence of this much abused indi 
vidual, we have ever read. Mr. Canning, on the other hand, is 
lauded to the topmost pitch; of this we do not complain, but we 
cannot forget that the same paper of 18th March, only a month pre 
viously, declared Mr. Canning to be totally incompetent to the office 
of Premier ; that he had neither moral or physical powers adequate to 
the task, and that he was ‘ drawing fast to the close of his politicat 
career!’’ Not content with this, the Editor, in making up the new 
administration (which many editors take the liberty to do), actually 
put Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson out of office!! The attack o1 
Lord Melville is positively indecent, for he isa man of talents and ha- 
zealously devoted them to his country. The allusion to the Scotch 
is disgraceful toa British Editor, and the assertion it contains is 





stitufing and appointing his Royal Highness William Henry Duke of 
Clarence, Admiral of his M:jesty'’s Fleet, to be High Admiral of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Domiuions, 
Islands and Territories, thereunto belonging. 

Sir John Conley’s acceptance of the Chancellorship, leaves a va- 
caney in the representative of Cambridge University. Mr. Goulburn 
has offered himself as a candidate. . 

London ( City), Friday evening, April 20.—Funds 83 1-8. 

From the Pars Constitutionnel, April 17. 

Constitutional opinions have just gained a great and noble tri- 
umph; the law on the police of the press has been withdrawn! The 
whole of France will hail this event with a shout of gratitude. 
fruth has at length reached the throne. The monarch who sig- 
nalized his ascension by abolishing the censorship, has marked the 
anniversary of his retarn to the capital by the maintenace of that 


liberty of the press so dear tothe French people, which was proud | 


that it owed the enjoyment to Charles X. of that which no faction 
in future will be able to take away from us. That liberty has been 
twice the gilt of the King, nor will France ever forget that it has 
heen so. 


j F Exchange at New-York on London 11 per cent 
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States- 


We copy the following important intelligence from the 
man :— 


The Aretic Land Exprdition.—The editor of the Detroit Gazette has received 
a letter from Saut de St. Marie, dated April 29th, inf’ rming him that despatches 


| had been received there from the expedition under the direction of Captain 


Franklin. “ When the bearer left Fort Franklin, in October, the mem‘ ers of 
the party were in fine health,and ereatly exbilirated by the success with which 
their enterprise had been crowned during the preceding summer. They have 
established the faet of the continuity of water communication from the mouth 
of tie Coppermine to M’Kenzie river, and from thence have pushed their ex- 
aminations as far as one hundred ard forty-nine degrees and thirty minutes of 
west longitude. At this point, thee were compelled by the density pf the fog, 
to relinquish the design of proceeding to the Pacific Ccean by Icy Cape. Th 


| botanis:, dur ng the absence of .he exploring party from the Fort, has been en- 


gaved in investigating the 
country.” 


vegetable productions uf the Tashatochawin 


It is further stated that the party will return hither in July next. 


This intelligence is extremely imvortant, and yet mortifying ; hav-| 


ing reached to long. 150 W. Capt. F. must have been almost certain 


of success, being so near to Icy Cape; from which latter point he | 


could with ease have effectedhis escape into the South Sea, and 
joined the Blossom. 





By arrivals in the early part of the week, we are put in posses- 
sion of London dates to the 2Ist ult 

Mr. Canning was indefatigably employed in forming bis new ad- 
ministration; only three appointments however. were, at that pe- 
riod, positively made, viz —the Duke of Clarence as High Admiral 
of Great Britain and Ireland; Sir John Copley, Lord Chancellor ; 
and the Marquess of Anglesea, Master General of Ordnance. Se- 
veral others of his Majesty’s servants, as will be seen in another 
column, have also resigned, the cause of which is involved in the 
same jmpenetrable mystery that still enshrouds the motives of those 
who set them the example. 


Pains, we find, are now taken to assure 
the public that the new Ministry is to be formed in strict coaformity 
to the principles of the Earl of Liverpool: that the King is opposed 
to Catholic Emancipation, and that Mr. Peel left the Cabinet for no 
purpose whatever but to bear his companions company —the first of 





posterity, as that of a benefactor to his country, | 


these assertions is the only one in which we plage the least confidence. 


false in the first place, illiberal in the second, and in the highest de 
| gree mischievous and impolitic in the third A more injurious arti 
| cle in that paper could not have been written for Mr. Caaning ; it 
| fact it is throughout utterly at war with decency and common sens: 
We respect—and frequently prove our sincerity by copying its arti 
| cles—the opinions advanced by Bell's Messenger on all subjects con 


nected with commerce, trade, manufactures, finance, taxes, and 
geueral statistics of the Kingdom; but we must withhold this tribute 





| of our approbation whenever the aforesaid paper touches upon th: 
| sale of the Canadas to the “ highest bidder,’ the Colonial Trae, 01 
| the requisite quali fications ofa Prime Minister of State. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N. 
The arrival of this officer in the United 


attached to his name and character, have induced us to collect a few 


States, and the interes* 


facts in relation to his history, which we proceed to lay before ou 
readers. Captain Hall is not less known for his literary aud scien 
| tific labours than for the very oflicer-like, aud gentlemanly man 
i uer in which be has on all occasions exercised his professiona 
| duties. 


The great and bloody struggle in which England was engage 
for nearly a quarter of a century with the colossal power of Nap 


leon, and the 


ardent enthusiasm which this struggle kindled it 
the breasts of Britons, called to the service of their country a larg 
portion of the youthful talent and enterprize of a noble and generous 
{ 


yeopte. 
| people 


The sudden and glorious termination of the war threw | 
number of those brave 


and skilful oflicers o.t of service, wh: 
immediately sought employment for their active minds in scientifi 
| and literary pursuits, into which they infused a portion of the spirit 
energy, and noble daring which characterized their early profes 


sion. 


It is to this cause that we are indebted for our Parrys, ow 
| Franklins, onr Denbams and Clappertons, our Lyons, our Halls 
jand many others who now serve the cause of science in every 
quarter of the Globe, Ii is owing to this we say, that we now fin 
Englishmer prosecuting discoveries of the most ennobling characte) 
in the east, in the west, in the north, and in the south—at the frig: 
i poles and on the burning equator; establishing for themselves ; 
name that will live to future ages, and erecting to their country ’> 
honour a monument of imperishable renown. 
Captain Basil Hall was born in the vear 1788, 


| 
| and is the son 0 
i James Hall, Baronet, late President of the 


Royal Society o 
Edinburgh. In 1802 he entered his Majesty’s service, and was up 
wards of five years on this coast. In 1808 he received his first 
epaulet, and served as a Lieutenant upwards of six years, three 


| of which were in India. 





Duving this latter period he twice wave! 
| led over the peninsula of Hindostan, traversed a great part of Ja 
va, and visited many of the numerous groups of the oriental Archi 
pelago. 

Captain Hall’s love for travelling and observation was in the year 
1816 further gratified by bis appointment to the Lyra, ten gun brig 
which had been ordered to accompany the Alcesie frigate with the 
Embassy to China, under Lord Amherst. Daring his lordship’s stay 
at Canton the two vessels visited the Loo choo islands, and Captair 
Hall, on his yeturn to England, published his well known aud excel 





. 


will overcome all difficulties. That he possesses the confidence of 


tothe country. It will, at least, we conceive, be quite sufficient if 


ever, which seems to have escaped notice, we allude to the state of 


seems to be singularly infelicitous and inconsistent. There is, more- 
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lentavork on that group. Towards the close of 1817 the Lords of 
the Admiralty testified their approbation of Captain Hall’s ser- 
vices, by advancing him to the rank of Post Captain on the occa- 
sion of the Lyra being paid off. ‘ 

In 1820, having obtained the command of his Majesty’s ship Con- 
way, of 28 guns, Capt. H. was ordered to the South American sta- 
tion, where he remained until 1823. It was in this situation that he 
became more varticularly known to the American navigators of 
that part of ike world. At the period alluded to, the whole of that. 
country was ina state of great confusion and disorder—the Spanish 
power was not extinct—in fact, the war raged in many parts with 
unmitigated fury, and required all the energy and activity of the 
commanders of the neutral squadrons to preserve their respective 
flags from the hostile assaults of the belligerents. It is most grati- 
fving to say, that on all occasions of difficulty, Capt. Hall supported 
the honour and interests of his country as became a British oflicer. 
Nay, more, so satisiied was every foreigner upon that coast of Capt. 
Hall's judgment and integrity, that he was often the sole arbiter in 
disputes in which British subjects were no way concerned. They 
preferred leaving their differences to the prompt decision of an un- 
prejudiced and intelligent officer, rather than to the slow and im- 
perfect courts of judicature, in the disorganized state of the coun- 
try at that period. 

Of the most eularged and liberal mind, Captain Hall restricted 
not the powerful protection of the British flag to the exclusive use of 
the subjects of his own country. Unprotected strangers of any na- 
tion never invoked his aid in vain. To the Americans it has always 
been understood he was particularly kind aad courteous, and it has 
recently been stated, that uporw one occasion, when Capt. Ridgley of 
the United States ship Constellation, then on that station, found it 
necessary to proceed from one part of the coast to another, he re- 
quested Capt. Hall to use his personal influence in settling a serious 
dispute between the crew and commander of an American ship. 

During his term of three years’ service on the South American 
station, Capt. Hall visited Brazil and Buenos Ayres on the east, and 
the whole coast from Conception to California on the west, when 
he collected the materials for publishing his work, so extensively 
and deservedly known, on that interesting portion of the western 
hemisphere. 

Besides the works already alluded*to, Captain Hall has written 
various papers in the Philosophical Transactions and other Jour- 
uals ; on the Geology of the Cape of Good Hope, on a Comet dis- 
covered at Valparaiso, and on the Chain Cable &c.—also, the 
three first volumes of that new and popular work, Constable's 
Miscellany. The first article in the last Quarterly Review [see our 
last page } is also, we suspect, from the pen of this officer, 

Captain Hall married, in 1825, Miss Hunter, daughter of Sir 
John Hunter, Consul General in Spain, who, we are pleased to learn, 
intends to accompany her husband during the entire tour of the U. 
States and the Canadas. 

There is another curious circumstance attached to Captain Hall's 
history. His mother, Lady Helen Hell, daughter of tne Earl 
of Selkirk, was actually in the house at St Mary’s Isle and sit- 
ting at the tea-table when the place was surrqunded by the crew of 
Paul Jones’ ship, and she remembers distinctly the whole par- 
ticulars, and the delicacy with which the ladies were treated by Paul’s 
officers. Itis well known that Paul Jones bought up, with his own 
money, the whole of the plate which was taken away, and sent it 
back to Lady Seikink. 
years afterwards that the boxes reached the Isle; and upon opening 


It was not, however, till upwards of twelve 


them a curious proof was afforded that they had never gnce been 
touched, for at the bottom of the teapot which had been onthe table 
at the time, there was found a hard mass of dried leaves, just as 
they had been at the moment the plate was carried away. 


We learn from the Londow papers, thatthe Marquis of Hertford | 
in his splendid mission tothe Emperor of Russia, will be attended | 
by a numerous assemblage of young noblemen connected with the | 
highest families inthe Empire, and among them his Lordship’s el- 
dest son, the Farlof Yarmouth. Sir George Naylor, Garter King at, 


Arms, and Francis Martin, Esquire, Windsor Herald, were to ac- 
company the Mission, to assist in the ceremony of investing the 
Emperor Nicholas with the illustrious Order of the Garter. lt was 
not decided whether the lustallation should take place at Peters- 
burgh or at Warsaw, but it is probable that the latter City would be 
determined on, with a view of giving additional splendour to the in- 
iended Corowation there of the Emperor, as King of Poland. 


Under the Colonial «ead will be found a loyal and dutiful address 


of condolence from the citizens of Quebec to the King, on the death | 


Bb? 


of the Duke of York; the perusal of this document is, alene, sufii- | 


cient to refute the slanderous attempts that have been made to im- 


peach the loyalty of the Province. 


us from diferent parts of Lower Canada, repelling in the most in-| 


dignant terms the infamous aspersions alluded to. We conceive the 
vindication has already been so complete as to render it uunecessa- 
ry to publish any thing further on the subject. We beg to acknow- 


ledge the receipt of an excellent letter signed A. C. 


We finally close this subject by invoking the attention of our | 


readers to the following eloquent passage, which we extract from a 
very able and vigorous article in the Quebec Gazelle; and by re- 
turning our thankful acknowledgments to those journals in Canada 
which have so kindly and promptly responded to our call. 

Troubles in Canada—.* * * * * * Tn answer to the call made upon 
us, [by the Albion] let the people of the United States be assured, 
that the dey of * trouble,” 
vetarrived. Let not their good sense be imposed upon by these 
slanders, for is it not a slander to represeut us as willing traitors to 
our Kine and Country! The clamor we have mentioned is a mere 
party cry—a mere evanescent and baseless fabric, which will speedi- 
ly evaporate before the force of truth. It is not among the people 
en masse~-and at best is founded on the flickering remains of a na- 
tional jealousy, which is played upon aud maneuvered by a few de- 
signing individuals for unworthy party purposes. Our high-minded 
neighbor, the United States, a rival perhaps, but no longer an ene- 
my, ought to spurn these paltry machinations developed in a venal 
printing office—for what hasbeen circulated among them is no more. 


Letters continue to pour in upon | 


much less of revolt and revulution is not | 





The season approaches when we hope to be visited, as usual, by our 
American friends. Notwithstanding this fancied ‘ excitement,” 
they may come in numbers, in shoals if they will, and they will be 
received here not only without fear or jealousy, but with welcome. 
They will find a happy and contented peasantry, to an extent very 
little known, a Colony increasing in wealth and population under | 


embued with elementary learning as the United States, because there 
have been many obstacles which have hindered this proficiency, but 
they will not find it wanting iv the arts which secure happiness, 
namely, a knowledge of the blessings which flow from content, and 
a love of country, so fixed and unalterable that it defies the very de- 
sire of change. 

_ In fine, the American public may be assured that the Canadian 
Spectator is considered as undeserving of notice here, and he is un- 
worthy of credit out of the Province.” 





Academy of Fine Arts.—The annual address before this laudable 
institution, was delivered on Wednesday last by Mr. John Hone, at 
the College Chapel. The position we occupied being rather unfa- 
vourable, we could not distinctly hear all that fell from the speaker ; 
we however gathered sufficient to learn, that the address was couch- 
ed in pure and flowing language, and breathed a strain of impassion- 
ed devotion to the finer arts. We were not only gratified with the 
allusion to an English artist, (Mr. Wall) whose unrivalled talents are 
so generally acknowledged ; while the native talent of the speaker’s 
country drew from him the most patriotic effusions of pride and esteem. 
We were still more struck with the admirable delineation (while re- 
commending that statues should be erected to his illustrious memory ) 
of the late General Hamilton. ‘The portrait indeed was so finely 
conceived, and beautifully executed that we regretted the orator 
should have named the subject; he certainly was the only person 
who thought that necessary. The company was nuuerous and fash- 
ionable. 





Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary.—A new edition of this excellent 
book, corrected and improved by Professor Anthon of Columbia 
College, has just been published by Mr. Dean, of Frankfort-street. 
The work is so well known, having gone through so many editions 
both in England and this country, as to require no general descrip- 
tion; we shall therefore only advert to a few of the Professor’s uu- 
merous additions and improvements. 

Mr. Anthon’s leading object seems to have been, to rid the original 
work of certain impurities which, although perhaps necessary to 


fligacy of the ancients, in the more advanced period of his studies, 





were certainly hardly proper, to be put into the hands of youth ata 
tender age. This is perhaps judicious; atall events we know how 


| to value the professor’s excellent motives. To say that the work has 





|improved under his hands, is saying very little, for the bare fact that 


so clever a man and so thorough a student has devoted his time and | 


energies to the task, gives warrant of something more than the 
mere quantum of improvement commonly incident to new editions. 





In turning over the pages then, and by the eeetctance of tho preface, | 
we gather that no less than 4000 additions have been made to the 


work. As to the nature of these additions it may he stated, that 


under the head of Aristotle, the reader will find au enlarged biog-| 


raphy of that eminent philosopher; under Carthage, an account of 
Punic Literature; under Cicero, an analysis of the works of that 
illustrious Roman; under Cyclops, a theory of the domicile, and the | 
etymology of the names of those fabulous monsters, &c. &c. The | 
geography of this work has received its quota of improvement; and 
while upon this point we would suggest to the learned Professor the | 





| plan of attaching to his work a map of the “ Orbis veteribus nolus,”’ 
the utility of which we conceive must be instantly admitted, as well 
as his competency to prepare it. With this further addition we do 
think that the work would be much improved, and that it would be 
honourable to the noble institution of which the Professor is so con- 


spicuous an ornament. 





The Edinburgh Review for March, (No. 90.) now before us, con-| 


tains—Art. 1, Machiavel. 2, Voleanoes. 3, Anne Boleyn, a Dra- 
matic Poem, by the Rev. H. El. Milman, and Anne Boleyn, a Tra-! 
gedy, by Henry Montague Grover. 4, Revenue and Commerce of 
;fodia. 5, British Campaigus at Washington and New Orleans, by 
the Author of the Subailern. 


Industrial capacities of the Negro. 


6, Major Moody's Report—Social and 
8, Com- 


9, System and | 


7, Catholic Question 
plaints of the Ship Owvers—Reciprocity System. 
Administration of English Law. 10, History and Principles of 
11, Laie Vote of the 

12, Further Notices of Hieroglyphics. 


House of Commons on the | 
List of 


Life Assurance. 
Catholic Question. 
| New Publications, &c. — 
[ We regret that the pressure of European news has obliged us to 
| postpone the subjoined communication for twoor three numbers. } 


To the Editor of the Albion. 
| Sim—May I solicit the privilege of a few lines in the Albion, in re- 
| ference to two topics discussed in No. 43? The first is contained in 
| the communication of a writer under the signature of * old fashion- | 
ed English,” who has modes(ly denounced as “ barbavisms,” certain | 
| modes of expression, which atthe most are merely unsettled. He 
inaintains that neither ‘“ Misses Brown,” nor ** Miss Browns,” is cor- | 
| rect; but that “ Misses Browns” is the proper address. I have no 
| hesitation in asserting that, in my opinion, his dictum is untenable: 
and for this simple reason :—names of persons in the English lan 
cnage do nol admit of change of lerminalion to designate plurality 
| Wecan with no more propriety say the ** Misses Browns,” instead 
of the “* Misses Brown,” than ‘“‘ Miss Browno”’ for “to Miss Brown.” 
The preferable, aud [ have no doubt, the proper expression is—the 
** Misses Brown,” the * Messrs. Brown,” &c. The writer of “ old 
fashioned Fuglish” appears so partial to the terminational s, that 
the following classical phrase occurs twice in his conmmunication : — 
‘the two, each of whose namesis Brown” If this be not a * bar- 
barism,” it may perchance be *‘ old fashioned English!” 

The next point refers to the very judicious notice of the frequency 
of benefits at the Park Theatre; in addition to which | would beg 
leave to remark, an opinion has prevailed of late that the benefits an- 
nounced, in the names of distinguished performers, are not in reality 
bene fils for them, but for the Manager = And it is certain, that many | 
persons have declined attending the theatre on benefit nights, from 





jan apprehension of disingenuousness or unfairness of that nature.— 





give the classical student a correct idea of the grossness and pro-) 


} i 


suit the different tastes of parents, he now 
' 
}assortment 





————- 


You would confer a favour, Mr. Editor, on the admirers of hisirionic 
talent generally, who are always willing, and even eager, to patro- - 
nize such highly gifted, accomplished, andestimable men as Macready 
and Conway, if you could give any assurance that the receipts on 
their benefit nights are exclusively forthem. The frequenters of the 
theatre are willing to support the manager, but will not tolerate in- 


the auspices of its powerful mother—a people, perhaps, not so well justice. P. 


New York, April 19, 1827. 
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OFFICE OF THE CATARAQUI BRIDGE COMPANY, 
Kingston, U. C. May 12, 1827. 
N OTICE is hereby given, that tenders w:!) be received at this office until 12 
L o’clock at noon on Thu sday the 2ist day of June next, from such persons 
as may be willi:g to enter into a contract for the construction of a wooden 
bridge across the Great River Cataraqui from this town to the opposite shore. 
The extreme width of the river at the proposed scite is 1,/00 ‘eet. the greatest 
depth of water is about 15 feet, gradually shoaling to between $ and 2 feet, and 
ry bottoin is a regular flat lime stone covered with cniy a small portion 
of mud. 

The Bridge intended to be built is to be 30 feet in width, witha draw-bridge 
and a foot path of 8 feet in the centre, protected by posts and rails, with a toll 
house and gates either on or at one extremity, and the lowest part of the flooring 
to be 6 feet above high-water live. The Bridge isto be supported on wooden 
piers (and nut to be covered), and of sufficient strength to allow of the transport 
of artillery, and as stability, durability, and economy ate primary objects, orna- 
ment is not to be taken intoconsideration. — 

A plan and specification of the intended Bridge is to be seen at this office, 
but should any plan or model be given in by those willing to contract, with an 
estimate of the expense which may be approved of by the Board of Directors, 
such plan may be adopted by them if th ught necessary. Sufficient sureties 
will be required, and their names to be stated in the tenders given in. 

May 26.] GEO. F. CORBET, Sec’y and Treasurer. 














menced the building of a Town, on an extensive scale, in the county of 
— to which they have given the name of Gue/ph. in honour of the Royal 
Famiiy. 

The situation is one of the most desirable in the province, being on the banks 
of the Speed, (one of the great branches of the Graud River.) at a place where, 
ee fewends of a mile aud a half, there is a continued succession of valuable 
mill seats. 

A road has already been opened to the town of Guelph, from Waterloo, and 
Others in different diections are planned—the building lots are being cleared 
at the expense of the Commpany—several mi!] seats are engaged, as well asa 
number of the town lois; and houses to accoumodate settlers, until they sball 
have built or obtained houses for themselves, ace erected at the expense of the 
Company. 

The price of the town lots, is, at present, on!y 20 dolls., and half the money 
arising from the sales, is appropriated for the endowment ofa Free School The 
first hundred purchasers of town lots, when they shall have erected a habita- 
bie house, will, in twelve months from the date of their purchase, be enti- 
tled to the pre-emption or privilege to purchase a lot of 25 acresin the imme- 
diate vicinity of the town, at 7s 6d. per acre, or 60 acres in the next range of 
jots, or 100 acres in the 3d range, at the same rate, payable by five yearly in- 
stalments, with interest. 

The Company’s General Office is to be established at Guelph. But offers ad- 
dressed to wir. Galt for and, will, inthe mean time continue to be received 
here. 

Company's Office, York, U. ©. May 2, 1827. 

Information may be had by applying to the undersigned, the Company’s agent, 
at New York. Ail letters to be post paid. 

May 26 } J. CLARK BUCHANAN. 4 Broad street. 


fs EVERETT’S ENGLISH CLASSICAL SCHOOL will be opened, at No° 
2 $7 Warren street, on the first of June. It is designed, besides the usual 
studies, to introduce a course of reading, in history, or approved authors on 
other subjects, adapted to juvenile minds ; each scholar will possess a different 
book for bis private reading, aud will be required to read aloud from itin his 
class, and when itis fiuished to exchawge with another till he has read the 
whole number of volumes. x 

A system of Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, and Architecture will be intro- 
duced, and the whole adapted to practical utility. A planof mercantile educa 


| tion willalso be pursued. 


For terms and admission application may be made at the School Room, bol at 
this office, between the hours of 8 and 10 A.M. May 2b. 





N,, & 5. 5¥t JESTER, 180 Broadway, New Vork, have the honour to present 
e tothcir friends the drawing of the New York Consolidated Lottery, 
Class No. 1, tor 1627 


Ist, 2d, Sd, 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, Sth, 9th, 
6 35 50 25 27 12 48 20 3 


N. & S.S. have much pleasure in stating that they sold many of the large 
Capitais. One of 1,000 dois. and two of 500 dolls. besides many others, were 
sent to Canada. 

The scheme ofthe next class is truly inviting, viz.:—1 prize of 15,000 dolls , 
1 of 4,000, 1 of 3,500, 1 of 3,000, besides”2,750, 2.500, 2000, &c. &e &c.—All 
incash, no land, Ticketsonly ddolls, Manager’s shares in proportion. 

*.* Exchange business in all its branches. [May 26. 
Pe ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warehouse 

to the house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, Nu. 203, Broadway, a 
few doors below St Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey streets. Mrs Can 
telo bas connected the Milbnary an. Dress Making with her Corset Establish 
ment and has no doubt by her: ttention end punctuality to give a 

| May 26. 





FPOYS’? CLOTILING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield still continues his 
D business at303 “roadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 

made dresses for boys of any age of the latest and most fashionable patterns to 

ffers to the publie an extensive 

f ready made lingn, cravats, stiffvers, gloves, suspenders, elastic 

belts, &e. on the most me ott 4 terms. 

Mourning dvesses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay 





| ordinarily attendant upon occasions of family afilictions. 


N. 2B. Gentiemen’s cl thing made to order at the shortest notice. 


[May 26, ] 
fQVHE CANADA, British Steam Pactet, Captain Hugh Richardson, leaves 
Niagara daily for York at 7 o’clock in the morning, and starts from York 
for Niagaraevery duy at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. The Canada crosses the 
lake in the short space of four bours aud a half, and atiords travellers arriving 
atthe Falls an expeditious and convenient upportuuity of visiting the capital 
of Upper Canada. {May 26. 


EW YORK INSYVITCTION for correcting Impediments of Speech—re- 
LY moved to No. 42 Dey-st.—Mrs. Leigh’s system of correcting stammering 
and other impediments of speech, has been brought to such a state of improve 
ment in the New York Institution, under the united supcrintendance of herseli 
and Doctor Yates, that stammering is corrected iv less than half the time that 
it formerly oecupied their attention 

Ly a course ot discipline recently adopted, they are now enabled to extend 
the benefi(s of the system to children as young as six years, provided they can 
be left a few weeks under the sole controul and management of the principals. 
For these, ne penalty or obligation are to be re quired. the pubiie are assured 
that no partof Mrs Leigh’ssysiem has been published, nor improperly or wath- 
oul authority comnvimicaied to any indivicual. Public confidence has for a 
time been suspended from the unsuccessful attempts of pretenders and impos- 
ters: but as the latter have vanished, the former is restored. The institution is 
now permanently establishea at the residence of Dr. Yates, No. 42 Dey street, 
New York. 

The principles of the system are at this time too well established to render 
further documentary evidence of its success ) ecessary. Men of the first literary 
and scientific acquirements have witnessed its eflects,and given it their decided 
and unqualified approbation. The joilowing gentlemen were amongst those 
who have visited the institution for that purpose, and to whom every part of 
the ssstem has been confidentially communicated. To them are referred those 
who are interested in the system :— 

Rev. Joba M’Vickar, D. D. Professor of Moral Philosophy, in Columbia Col 
leve; Rev. T. Lyell, D. D. Rector of Christ Church; Samuel L. Mitchet}, M. D. 
late Professor in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York: John 
Watts, M. D. President of the College of Physicians and Surgeors: Wright 
Post, M. D. late P ofessor of Anatomy in do.; John Augustine Smith, M. D. 
present Professor in do.: David Hosack, M. D. President and Professor of the 
Theory aud Practice of Physic in Ratger’s College ; John Godman, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in do.; John BD Beck, MD. Professor of Materia Medica 
and Botany in the College of Physic in and Surteons; James R. Manly. M. 
D. President of the New York state Medical Society ; T. R. Beck, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Physicians Hamilton College; John 8S. 
Sartlett, M. D Editor of the Albion: Wiiliam L. Stone. Esq. of the Commer 
cial Advertiser; Mr. Snowden and Mr. Bennet, of the National Advocate; M. 
M. Noah, Esq. of tue New York Enqui.er; N.H. Carter, Esq. of tne New York 
Statesman. {May 26. 


TANTED, by a respectable English Woman, who can be exceedingly well 
\ recommended, a situation in a famils, where she would be willing to ren 
der herself useful io tuking care of children, performing needle work. &c. being 
well acquainted with Dress Making. Enquire at No. 30 Provost-st:eet, or ag 
this Office. [May 26. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. NO. LXX. 

The present number of this periodical is worthy of the best days 
of its prosperity. The articles are well written, and of an impor- 
tant character. A little more variety of selection might have been 
desired. The general cast of feeling is highly liberal, and the poli- 
tical opinions are by no, means intolerant or exclusive. The Quar- 
terly is gradually losing its High Church and High Tory character, 
and conforming itself to the more generous and comprehensive spi- 
rit of the age. Whether this change has been wrought by its new 
editor or by Murray’s pecuniary apprehensions we know not, but it 
is gratifying to witnessthe improvement in a work of such exten- 
sive influence. The first paper in the number relates to the “ Mal- 
administration of the Spanish Colonies.” ‘The works noticed in it 
are the “ Noticias Secretas de America, &c.” of the famous Ulloa, 
and the “ Coleccion de los Viages, &c.’' recently printed at Madrid. 
The former is a work of superior interest, being a confidential ac- 
count of the South American Administration by Ulloa, towards the 
middle of the last century, which the ministry suppressed, as dan- 
gerous to the Colonies and discreditable to Spain. Of the fidelity 
and competence of the author there can be no doubt, and the re- 
viewer (whom we suspect to be Capt. Hall) speaks of the work in 
the highest terms, as to its facts, its reflections, and its descriptions. 
It is a full and complete account of the wretched and disorganized 
state, civil and political, of the Colonies; a startling picture of the 
injustice, cruelty, folly, corruption, and remorseless tyranny of the 
administration, The depravity of the Ecclesiastical orderis described 
as being of the most disgusting kind, and as furnishing the most 
pernicious example. The Jesuits alone are exempted from, this cen- 
sure. They laboured to improve the condition of the natives, and 
the editor of Ulloa’s work contends, that if they had not been ex- 
pelled from the Colonies, the late South American revolution would 
have been retarded at least a century. ‘They were the most devot- 
ed slaves of the King in the midst of their selfishness, and Charles 
Fil. in expelling the order, destroyed his surest hold on transatlantic 
allegiance. The conduct of the Spaniards to the Creoles, and es- 
pecially to the Indians, was frightfully rapa¢ious and cruel. The 
reviewer expresses conviction (founded on personal experience) 
that much of the old leaven is still mixed up with the South Ameri- 
can Spanish character, and he hopes that the publication of Ulloa’s. 
Report will do something towards eradicating it. 





Milman’s.new poem, Anne Boleyn, is very scientifically examin- 
ed. The author of the review, if not S. T. Coleridge, is assuredly 
one of his school. He institutes a comparison. between Milman 
and Shakspeare, not with any intention of comparing their respec- 
tive merits, but to show the different modes in which they have trea- 
ted the same subject. Milman has no Cardinal Wolsey. Io his 
place he puts one Angelo Carafa. his Itaiian is the prime agent 
of the puem, and here is, the great origina! sin of the couception—it 
is an imaginary character. A fictitious person should never be a 
principal, mover in historical scenes. 
fully drawn personage, who may be taken as ‘‘the embodied con- 
science of, the Roman Catholic Church.”’ 
commits. the most heinous crimes for conscience’s sake, and does 
evi}. that good may come. The comparison between Cavafa and 
Wolsey isa noble piece of philosophical criticism. Milman’s Anne 
is praised as a beautiful poetical portrait, and the whole drama re- 
ceives the praise of the reviewer. 


Carafa, however, is a power- 


Dr. Henderson's Travels in Russia and the Chevalier Gamba’s Voy- 
age dans la Russie Meridionale, &c. furnish the materials for the next 
aitcile. The Quarlerly is so celebrated for its fac! and taste in papers 
of this kind, that we need not say more than that the preseut is 
Gtted to ‘‘ tell steps in the same file’’ with its predecessors. By dis- 
embuwelling the authors of their most interesting contents a very 
amusing and readable article has been produced. 

English, Synonymes is the title of the fourth article. Tt is not very 
complete, and may be set down as unworthy of its place. ‘Taylor, 
of Norwich, who printed a small volume on the matter several years 
ago, is. praised, and Crabb, the compiler of a larger lexicon of 
Synonymes, is spoken of less favourably. The judgments.of the 
Review are correct, though the Review itself is not of much value. 

** The Sandwich Islanders” is a mere abstract of the ‘* Narrative 
eo atour in Qwhyhee, by Wm. Ellis, a Missionary,” and the.‘‘ Voy- 
age of H. M. ship Bionde.”” It is made up with the proverbial skill 
of the Quarterly. We, ourselves, suspect that ihe character, man- 
ners, condition, &e. of the Islanders are painted too much e7 couleur 
de rose 
pacity and desire for improvement they undoubtedly possess, but we 


Kind-hearted, inoffensive, and amiable they may be, a ca- 
s e ‘ 


strongly question whether they have as yel attained the pitch of civi- 
lization and refinement assigned to them by the Reviewer. 
easy to forget the Cochin-China narratives which stretched to the ex 
tremest limits of praise the description of the natives, and now the 
world is aware that those simple and amiable people were a shrewd 
and cunning set of sawages, singularly expert in the art of hoax- 
ing. } 


minded, sensible. and reforming sovereign, and wrought out many 


The old king ‘Tamehameha, however, was a vigorous- 
favourable changes amongst his subjects. The Missionaries like- 
wise did much good in meliorating some and abolishing others of the 
old superstitions and,cruel practices of the Islanders. The recent 
conduct of the. Missionaries is described as being in some respects 
indiscreet, if not overweening and fanatic. The Reviewer, Capt. 
Beechy and Governor Boki himself lauach several harsh censures 
against them. ' 

There is no paper in, the whole number of a more. autiientit.cha- 
racter than that on the. Church in India.” It isa testimony tu the 
merits, virtues, and labours of the late amiable Bishop Heber, from 
the pea of Mr. Milman, the poet. Commencing with.a slight. biog- 
raphy of his earlier years, it, sketches in great, faliness. his.career in 
fndia, and that sketch is much, enriched by,copious, extracts. from 
Bishop Heber’s private letters. The article is ong.of eulogy through- 
out,"“but the eulogy is amply justified by the.igtellectual, religious, 
tad social character of its object,, 





ee 


He is one who willingly | 


[ Itis not | 


Soe Albion, 
The article (by Mr. Barrow of the Admiralty) on the Burmese War 
is areview of Major Snodgrass’ Narrative, and forms an abridged, 
but very interesting history of the operations of Sir Alexander 
Campbell’s army, from the beginning of the war in May 1824, to the 
treaty of peace in February 1826. It appears that the war (in spite 
of the prevalent opinion of the E. I. Company’s Directors in Eng- 
land) was neither precipitate nor avoidable. Thesalvation of India 
is pronounced to have rested on the prompt and fearless policy adop- 
ted. After sketching in miniature the intriguing character of the 














Some of these events are extremely curious; and illustrate the enor- 
| mous superiority of disciplined European forces, over the disorderly 
phalanxes of the natives. Yet the Burmese area singularly active, 
muscular, and intrepid race of men. The various incidents of the 
war are graphically described, but we have no.space even for their 
mere enumeration. Never, perhaps, was there an instance of such 
vast consequences being achieved by so feeble a power. A great 
and populous Empire, was subdued by a handful of men, never more 


marching 600; miles through the country, to within 40 miles of the 
capital, they were reduced to considerably less than 2000. 
sents a noble specimen of the extraordinary superiority of British 
valour and discipline over ten times its numerical force. The review- 
er, though he gives credit to the clearness of Major S.’s style, detects 
in his book several inaccuracies. Above all, does he charge him with 
gross injustice to the naval part of the expedition. It is well known 
that, but for the aid of the ships of war Liffey, Larne, Arachne, Al- 
ligator, and Sapphire, together with the Enterprise steam vessel, the 
whole campaign must have proved abortive. All the Commanding 
Officers, the Governor General and Council, the Gazettes, &c. are 
loud in their thanks to the navy, but the Major is silent. This is the 
result of that paltry jealousy, which in India exists between the two 
services, and which is sometimes productive of injurious results. ‘The 
partiality of Major Snodgrass, is extremely discreditable to him. 

“ Tiistorical Romance’’ is the title of the next article. It is a re 
view of some of Scott’s works, and a comparison of them with Cole- 
ridge’s translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein, together with a notice 
and censure of Horace Smith’s late novels. The article itself is a 
very able one, somewhat incomplete to be sure, but pregnant with evi- 
dence of the thinking powers of its writer. The cast of opinions, 
the rugged vigour of the style, and the general tone of feeling which 
pervade it, induces us to the belief that itis from the pen of the 
elder Coleridge. It is worth any one’s meditative perusal. 

The number closes with an elaborate article on the Law of Libel. 
It is written with great elegance of style and considerable inge- 
nuity of argument; but it maintains the ancient doctrine of ‘the 
greater the truth the greater the libel.” 

We repeat our opinion that the present is one of the ablest num- 
bers of the Quasclerly which bus appeared for some time. 


tans 














Cpe Drama. 


| "Theatricals.—It is a hazardous thing at all times to indulge in 
| prophetic speculations. No later than last weck we predicted all 
| sorts of success to the several theatres of this city. The very next 
| day one of them was closed for want of patronage! So much for 
| our prediction and so much forthe Chatham. Nor are we much sur- 
| prised at this circumstance. New York, with all its opulence, its 
activity, its cravings for excitement, and its multitude of strangers, 
cannot support at the same time five theatrical establishments. The 
| experiment has been tried and it has failed. This kind of property 
\is 30 full of risk, uncertainty, and trouble, that itis not worth embark- 
jing in, unless there be a fair chance of large profits. And how can 
\there be much hope of profit when three theatres and two circuses 
‘are nightly invoking the patronage of a city no larger than ours? 


| Even in London, that overgrown and enormous congregation of 


| human beings, the theatres are to those of New York in the propor 
ition of one to. ten. Yet even there, theatrical speculations are noto- 
| viously unproductive, and we know of but one house (the Adelphi) 
| that is able to pay its current expenses. During the last season we 
| suspect all the establishments in this city have lost money. Some of 
them have been economical and others extravagant. The latter have 

had the best chance of success. The town is something like “ the 
| fair’”—* none but the brave deserve” it. Still the prosperity of a 
| theatre must not be guessed from the brilliancy and throng of com- 
|} pany. We were deceived in that way in respect to the Chatham. 
| All is not gold that glitters,” and all who go to theatres do not pay. 
| Free admission, orders, &c. are very efficient modes of getting to- 
igether a shewy audience, and the uninitiated often speculate upon 

the large profits of a manager from a crowded house, which has re- 
‘turned but ‘a beggarly account” into his treasury, This is a misera- 
ble system which can never succeed. It was acted on in London 
for many years, and resulted in positive loss as well as in dam- 
age to the reputation of the theatres. Mr. Price is the first who 
has had the sagacity and the courage to begin a better order 
of management, and he finds the best evidence of his wisdom 


gers wish to. prosper they ought to cut down their free lists, re- 
duce their companies to the smallest size (but take especial care 
to have in them none but good actors) and do away at once and for- 
ever, with the whole system of slarring. At present those who are 


admitted gralisevery night into the different theatres, would form 
one respectable audience ;—-the companies are large enough, but they | 


are stuffed with a legion of abominable pretenders to talent ;—and 
their general claims to the public liberality are greatly lessened by 
ithe particular appeals of those: wandering luminaries—“ the stars.” 


| The only occasions ia which the starring is endurable, are when some | 


| European actor of eminence comes amongst us for a few months. 
(Jt is of course impossible for such lights to shine always in the same 
sphere. They come like “ a bright exhalation” ani we have no ob- 
| jection to their irradiating “the just as Well as the unjust’’—i. e. 
Boston. and: Philadelphia as well as New York. 

| The Park.--Mr. Macready has performed here in three of his 
| principal characters, Hamlet, Virginius, and Romout. On Thurs- 
; day he appeared, in Don Felix (in the Wonder) for the benefit of Mr. 
Simpson. | 
comprised whatever is tasteful and intellectual in the city. It is 
scarcely wecessary for us to repeat here what we have so, often said 
of Mr Macready, in these characters. Beyond the possibility of 





doubt or denial, no.actor that has performed in this cougiry (or in 

any other) can maintain the slightest rivalry with him in those parts 
'which.are peculiarly his own. 
: : 


fv England it is not pretended. that 








Burmese, the reviewer, from Major Snodgrass and other authorities, 
traces the leading events of the campaign up, to its termination.— 


than 5000 strong in the field; and at the end of the campaign, after 


It pre- 


‘in the advantages it has produced. If the New York imana-; 


| chamber ata very early hour, holding a goblet in owe hand and ; 


The houses have been generally well attended, and, have | 









in Virginius, Romont, Damon, Tell, and some others of the same 
cast, any performer, no matter how distinguished, has the slightest 
hope of eclipsing his fame. Nor, so far as our’ knowledge extends, 
have they ever been performed at all on the metropolitan stage, ex- 
cept by Macready. Othello, Richard, Shylock, and Sir Giles, are 
the parts in which Kean excels, and it is but justice to say, that he 
is in them without an equal ; yet the difference is not so marked, nor 
the pessession so exclusive, but that others are daily appearing in 
the same characters. Macready’s, however, are his own, ard no 
‘one ventures to dispute his title. Macready’s talents are by no means 
confined to the,stern and passionate characters of tragedy. He 
has shown that in the gay and buoyant creations of comedy he 
might have won for himself a high reputation. His Delaval, Sir 
Charles Racket, Petruchio, and Don Felix were full of spirit, vivaci- 
ty and ease. His Henry V. was one of the: finest exhibitions of 
princely grace and chivalry that we can readily remember. Had 
Macready made it his ambition to become a varied and versatile ac- 
tor, it is clear that he might have compassed his desire, but he has 
more wisely chosen to confine his studies to one class of characters, 
and to impress upon that class the stamp of his own genius. 

Miss Kelly, in Violanle, succeeded better than in Miss Dorillon. 
There is something more “ germane” to her disposition and manner 
in the good humoured archness and reckless vivacity of the Span- 
ish Senorita, than in the self-willed perverseness and larmoyante 
sentimentality of the English female rouee, 


Mr. Simpson’s benefit furnishes a gratifying proof of the lodgment 
which character and talent must always make in the public favour. 
By an assiduous attention to his profession, a straight forward integ. 
rity and unassuming deporiment in private life, and a fitting pru- 
dence in all his affairs, Mr. Simpson has built up for himself a con. 
siderable fortune, and secured the respect and regard of his fellow 
citizens. Now when there is so much mawkish palaver about thea- 
tres and actors, &c. it is satisfactory to be able to put hypocrisy to 
shame (if she can feel shame) by pointing to Mr. Simpson. 

Chatham Theatre.—The performances of this house met with a 
fate similar to that of the Bear and the Fiddle. They broke off jus: 
at the interesting crisis. Mrs. Hamblin had her benefit on Monday 
and on Tuesday, the doors were closed. Of the causes of this sud- 
den interruption, we profess to know nothing. Itis stated however, 
that the house is soon to re-open under a new management. Mrs. 
Hamilin’s benefit was, as it deserved to be, very well attended, a! 
though the other theatres on the same night offered many attrac 
tions, especially to strangers. Hamblin’s Romeo, is a very pleasing 
performance. His persunal appearance is so strongly in his favour, 
that it is impossible for him not to succeed in the parts of a youthful 
lover. We have frequently spoken ef this gentleman in the terms ot 
eulogy. Perhaps he may not coasider it a compliment to say, that 
we should like to see him permanently attached to one of the theatres 
of New-York. We know how flattering it is to a young actor to be 
a siar in the histrionic firmament, but we hold it to be a wiser course: 
to choose a more fixed and substantial character. Such talents as 
Mr. Hamblin’s must always command the bestterms from the mana 
gers, and are sure to receive the most generous patronage from the 
public. 

The New York Theatre (Bowery),—Of Mr. Forrest in Virginiu 
we have left ourselves space for only a very scanty notice. Althougl: 
we cannot rank his performance nearly so high as some of the 
diurnal critics have done, yet we cheerfully pronounce it to be a very 
admirable piece of acting. The part is comparatively new to hin 
and the want of longer study is sufficiently manifest. Some of the 
bursts of passion are altogether too violent and outrageous. This i- 
| the besetting defect of Mr. Forrest’s acting. He appears to scori 
that fundamental precept of Shakspeare, ‘In the very torrent, tem 
pest, nay whirlwind of passion you must acquire and beget a tempe- 
rance that may give it smoothness.”’--By disregarding this philoso 
phical admonition an actor may obfain the reputation of a great na 
tural genius, but he may rest assured that he will never deserve it 
Now, Forrest has talent, of the highest order and in great abun- 
dance. Itis the pruning knife and not the forcing-bed that he 
wants. It is within his own power to reach and preserve the loftiest 
eminence in his profession, but to do so he must “live laborious 
days,” and treat with utter contempt the tribe of interested hangers- 
on, who are so instinetively ready to play the sychophaut to genius 
anid to profit by its sorrows. ‘There weve scenes in his } irginius 
which excelled in power and effect any thing we have seen in the 
Virginius of Cooper and which were only exceeded by the acting o! 
Macready. It strikes us that the future fame of Forrest will sprin: 
from his success in a line of acting akin to that so triumphantly pu 
sued by Macready. 

After a great deal of announcement the Flying Dulchman has at 
length been rehearsed. It is scarcely justice to say that the manages 
has at great expense and with painful Jabour brought out the mos! 
shewy melo-drama we have seen for many along year. The scene 
ry is beyond all example distinguished for its splendour and magni 
ficeace. Indeed itis almost a waste of talent to squander it so pro 
fusely on the fleeting canvass of the stage. A tythe of the sam 
skillin the artist would have been just as successful. The secon: 
scene, ‘a chamber in the Fortress,” is a splendid specimen of art 
Through the painted glass of a rich Gothic window, the moon shoot: 
its flickering light into an antique chamber with a truth and natur 
| that, we venture to say, have never been surpassed. It is a scen 
| full of poetry and romance. ‘The Brig is a dexterous piece of ma 
| chinery. The scenes amongst the Cliffs, anc the Rocky pass are ful 
| of the wild savagery of Salvator Rosa, and there is a charming 
moonlight view of the Fortress with the Table Mountain and Cape ii 
the distance. In short the drama is admirabie for the exquisite 
beauty, grandeur and variety of its scenery. The music, by Mr 
| Gilfert, is destined to increase his professional reputation. ‘Th 
duet between Mr. Barret and Mrs. Young, in the first act is a charm 
ing composition. The overture belongs to a.more aim)itious style. 
Disinclined as we are to prophecy again, we may still very satel: 
predict au unusualsuccess for the ** Flying Dutchman.” 








| 
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Something Logical —A young walking-hospital gentleman bein’ 
asked the meaning of the term ‘‘still-born child,” replied, ‘Wh 
| it must be a be a child that never comes to life, yet sfild itis baru. 
Imprompru—Mr. ]-—— lo a Young Lady. 
My heart is aching; wouldst thou ask me why ! 
‘Thy glass can tell thee better far than i. 


A Cure for Gallantry.—The Duke of Biren having got cause t 


suspect his Duchess of an intrigue with St. Megrim, entered he 
} 





dagger in the other; after suddenly awaking his wife, and ulteri 

| many reproaches, lve exclaimed, * Resolve, Madam; you must «) 
| either by poison or the dagger. In vain did the Duchess entreat fo: 
| merey, he forced:her to decide ; when,taking the cup, she drank 
contents, fell. an her knees, and recommending her soul to Ge 
| awaited nothing less than the visitation of death. One hour tra 

| pired in thig. distressing manner, when the Duke returned with a s' 
| rene countenance, and informed: ber that what she had taken wa 
nothing, mere than some very thiek gravy soup; but this was a sul 
| ficient hint-of what she might expect.on a sufficient.cause for tly 

| vival of the Duke’s suspicion, 
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